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At a meeting of the Church of the First Congregational Society in Salem, at the house of the 
‘Rev. Mr. Upham, Feb. 18, and by adjournment Feb. 19, 1832, the following proceedings were 
adopted : 

The Committee appointed to correspond with the Tabernacle Church on the subject of Mrs. 
Baker’s application to be recommended to the communion of the First Church, and who were 
subsequently instructed to consider and reply to the charge of that church respecting the christian 
character of this church, having reported a full answer thereto, in the form ofa letter addressed 


to the Tabernacle Church, it was thereupon voted, that the same be accepted. 


And whereas the Tabernacle Church, in their last communication to this Church, appear to- 


have taken leave of the correspondence on this subject, while they manifest a perfect readiness to 
receive information and satisfaction that their said charge is unfounded ; and whereas the 
answer now reported is designed to give such information and satisfaction to all the members of 
that church, and may be useful to others, also, laboring under similar erroneous impressions, 
which purposes cannot be accomplished without printing thesame: therefore voted— 

That the Committee who reported the answer, be directed and authorized to cause the same 


to be printed, together with so much of the correspondence.and proceedings connected therewith, 


as they may judge expedient ; and that acopy of the publication be communicated: to the Tab- 
: oil 


ernacle Church. 
Copy of Record. 
Attest. JOHN PRINCE, 


Senior Pastor of the First Church in Salem. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Church of the First Congregational Society in Salem, 
to the Tabernacle Church : 


Curistian Breruren, 
We have duly received your reply dated the 


17th of January, to our communication addressed to you on the 
Sth of November last, vindicating this church from your charge 
against it of having manifested “ an entire disregard to the disci- 
pline of your church, by readily admitting to its communion 
those who have been excommunicated by you.” Our refuta- 
tion of this charge appeared to us so complete and satisfactory, 
that we cannot conceal our surprise at the manner in which it 
has been received by you, and your want of candor in not re- 
tracting a charge so clearly proved to be groundless and unjust. 
But it is not our intention here to go into any examination of 
your reply, having no disposition to extend this discussion un- 
necessarily, and finding nothing in the principles or facts stated 
by you, which materially affects the merits of our defence against 
this charge. 

But the manner in which you allude to and reiterate your 
other charge, which you now represent as a “charge of a derelic- 
tion from the great doctrines of Christianity,” has led us to think 
it more important than we had supposed, to give to that also a 
full and thorough consideration. We are the more encouraged 
to undertake this from your having expressed “the pleasure 
which you should experience on ascertainmg that this, your far 
weightier charge, is equally unfounded.” We may, therefore, 
expect your candid attention, and if you will but favor us with 
that, we have no doubt of being able to afford you such pleasure 
in the fullest degree, and also to convince you, upon serious re- 


flection, that your charge is no less presumptuous than unwar- 
B 
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rantable, no less inconsistent with your own character as protest- 
ant professors, than it is injurious to ours as christian believers. 

The hope of thus leading your minds into more enlarged and 
just views of the rights and duties of christians, in respect to each 
other, will be our principal motive in going into a far more ex- 
tended consideration of the subject, than the immediate occasion 
requires. 

Your charge respecting the christian character of this church 
was originally stated as in the first part of the following vote :— 

“ Unanimously Voted, That this church cannot grant the re- 
quest of Mrs. Martha Baker, for the reasons following, viz : 

First, Because this church cannot consistently recognise any 
church as a “ sister church,” which, in our judgment, rejects 
those doctrines that we feel bound to receive as the fundamental 
doctrines of christianity ; and 

Secondly, Because this church cannot consent to hold fellow- 
ship with any church which manifests an entire disregard to the 
dascvpline of this church, and which, by readily admitting to its 
communion those who have been excommunicated by us, virtu- 
ally declares the disciplinary acts of this church to be ‘ null and 
void.’ ” 

You justly regard the charge first alleged here, especially as 
now represented by you, to be “ far weightier” than the other, 
for so it certainly is as it respects the responsibility of those 
who make such a charge ; but to those who think it “ a very 


small thing to be judged of you, or by man’s judgment,” it is, 


indeed, light. We differ from you no farther than you do from 
us; and if we are to be judged as rejecting fundamental doctrines, 
because we adhere to the bible alone, exclusive of all human 
systems of divinity, you, for coupling such systems with the 
bible, may be judged as “ receiving for doctrines the, command- 
ments of men,” and ‘‘ making the word of God of none effect,” 
through your unscriptural creeds and confessions. <‘ Let us 
not, therefore, judge one another any more.” If we are con- 
scientious in our opinions, no error in our respective views of 
christian doctrine can be so great as that of uncharitably judging 
and condemning each other. The following passage from a dis- 
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course of the amiable and learned Seed, a very orthodox clergy- 
man of the English Church, deserves the serious attention of all 
those who are liable to fall into this great error. ‘ Whether a 
good man,” says he, “ who is a misbeliever in some points, with- 
out any faultiness or irregularity of will, will be damned for his 
erroneous way of thinking, may be a question with some people ; 
but I think it admits of none, that a man will be damned for an 
uncharitable way of thinking and acting.”’* And this, you will 
perceive, is but a comment upon the apostle’s declaration, that 
although he might understand all mysteries, and have all faith, 
and yet have not charity, he was nothing. 

We beg leave, in the first place, to make a few remarks upon 
certain statements in your Rev. Pastor’s letter communicating 
the vote of your church respecting Mrs. Baker. ‘This vote ap- 
pears to us to present a rule of proceeding as novel as it is ex- 
traordinary ; but your Rev. Pastor states that it “1s not regarded 
as presenting any new view of the principle on which, in relation 
to other churches, you have long felt it your duty to act.” This 
representation, we think, must have proceeded from a misrecol- 
lection, or inexperience, as to the past history and affairs of your 
church; for so recently as since the settlement of our junior 
pastor, an instance has occurred of a recommendation from this 
church to yours, which we have always understood was received 
with the usual courtesy. And it is deserving of remark, that, in 
considering Mr. Brown’s application to be recommended by you 
to this church, you do not appear to intimate that there was any 
question about recommending him, on account of the church to 
which he wished to become united. On the contrary, the ques- 
tion, at that time, seems never to have been raised. ‘This church 
certainly, during its existence of more than two hundred years, 
has known of no such principle, as you now set up, in its inter- 
course with other churches, either m receiving or granting 
recommendations of members who wished to transfer their con- 
nexion to or from this church. Within our own knowledge, 
repeated instances of this kind of christian courtesy, both in re- 
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commending and receiving members, have taken place between 
this and other churches, of as high reputed orthodoxy as your 
church, and whose pastors are in full fellowship with your pastor. 
It is but a few years since, that a member of the Third Church 
in this town, who for some time had worshipped with us, and 
who requested of that church “a dismission and recommendation 
to the First Church,” was, agreeably to his request, ‘‘ unanimous- 
ly recommended to the christian watch and fellowship of the said 
First Church.” ‘This recommendation was signed by the pre- 
sent worthy pastor of the Third Church, who in so doing did but 
act in conformity to immemorial christian usage, and in that 
spirit of ‘orthodoxy and charity united,” which led the excellent 
Dr. Watts to exclaim, “I see, I feel, and am assured, that 
several men may be very sincere, and yet entertain notions in 
divinity all widely different.” 

Here was an example worthy of your imitation. Why 
should it not have been followed in the case of Mrs. Baker? 
It seems to have been the plain, natural, and christian course 
for you to pursue. We regret that your Rev. Pastor should 
see occasion so emphatically to state to us, that im taking a 
directly opposite course, there was ‘not the slightest hesita- 
tion or difference of opinion, on the part of the church, as to 
the course proper to be pursued.” For this seems to indicate 
that you had already yielded to the influence of that exclusive 
sectarian spirit, which is at war with the charity of the gos- 
pel, and which we had hoped would not reach our peace- 
ful community. How otherwise can we account for such 
unanimity, upon such a question, and under such circumstances ? 
Could it have resulted from a dispassionate exercise of your 
reason and judgment upon the merits of the question? Could 
you have been thus unanimous, had you impartially examined 
the subject in all its important relations? Could you, in that 
case, have wholly set at nought the claims of the First Church 
to your christian candor and courtesy? Should you have regard- 
ed as nothing its ancient foundation in Christ, its devotion to the 
bible alone as the rule of faith and worship, and its uniform 
support of the great principles of christian truth, freedom and 
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charity? Could you have established a precedent so adverse to 
the christian liberty of your own members, had you. well con- 
sidered that it is their individual right and duty, whenever 
conscience enlightened by divine truth shall require it of them, 
to leave your communion for such as may be more conducive to 
their edification? And could you have been wholly indifferent 
as to the influence of your example upon the peace and harmony 
of the christian community? We feel persuaded, had you thus 
considered the subject, you would have doubted the soundness 
of the principle upon which you proceeded; and had you con- 
sidered also that the great responsibility, which rests upon us all, 
respects not the faith of others so-much as our own practice, 
you would have chosen to err, if err you must, on the side of 
christian charity and peace. | 

If our apprehensions as to the influence of such an ex- 
clusive spirit among you be well founded, suffer us to en- 
treat you to resist and suppress it, as the deadliest foe to 
the true christian spirit. Freed from this mfluence, you might 
enjoy that divine charity, which would restrain you from 
charging us with a “dereliction from the great doctrines of 
christianity,” and might possibly be led into that free and impar- 
tial inquiry after truth, which would enable you to see those doc- 
trines in the same light with us. For, as the venerated Baxter 
says, “be you never so peremptory in your opinions, you cannot 
resolve to hold them to the end; for light is powerful, and may 
change you whether you will or no; you cannot tell what that 
light will do which you never saw. But prejudice will make 
you resist the light, and make it harder for you to understand.’’* 

“'The only means by which religious knowledge can be ad- 
vanced,” says Bishop Lowth, “is freedom of inquiry. An opin- 
ion js not therefore false, because it contradicts received notions ; 
but, whether true or false, let it be submitted to a fair examina- 
tion. ‘Truth must m the end be a gainer by it, and appear with 
sreater advantage.” 


* 1] Baxier’s Works, 42. + Visitation Sermon, 1758. 
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“Truth and error,” says a late eloquent orthodox divine, “as 
they are essentially opposite in their nature, so the causes to 
which they are indebted for their perpetuity and triumph are not 
less so. Whatever retards a spirit of inquiry, is favorable to 
error; whatever promotes it, to truth. But nothing, it will be 
acknowledged, has a greater tendency to obstruct the exercise 
of free inquiry, than the spirit and feeling of a party.”* 

The vote of your church, containing your “ weightier 
charge,” and exhibiting the main principle upon which you 
refuse to recommend Mrs. Baker to the First Church, is indeed 
important in a general view, and deserves from you, certainly, a 
fuller consideration than you appear to have given it. ‘This 
principle in its operation concerns not merely the First Church, 
and the Tabernacle Church, but other churches also, and af- 
fects the rights of the individual members of your church, and 
of all churches which may be influenced by the example of 
yours. The subject thus becomes identified with the great 
cause of christian truth and liberty, as well as with that of chris- 
tian peace and charity, and acquires an unportance which could 
not attach to the particular question which has led to this dis- 
cussion. But it did not appear to affect the character of this 
church so directly, or make it so incumbent upon us to reply to 
it, as your more specific charge of a wanton disregard to your 
rules of discipline. 

It could not appear to us of any great consequence, as 
respects our christian standing, that you should judge us to have 
rejected what you deem fundamental doctrines, while we 
are conscious of retaining all which we deem fundamental, 
and are not charged with unfaithfulness in the use of the scrip- 
tures. We know that wise and good men, im all ages of the 
world, have differed in opinion, especially on the subject of 
religion, which, probably, from the very constitution of the hu- 
man mind, must always be the case, and that, while some chris- 
tians embrace certain doctrines as fundamental, others will re- 
ject them as erroneous, who are equally conscientious and 


* Robert Hal]—‘ Ferms of Communion.” 
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faithful in the study of the holy scriptures. Such differences of 
opinion do not necessarily bring reproach upon any party, nor 
need they occasion a breach of the great law of love and chari- 
ty, which all will admit to be the fundamental law of christianity. 

In answering and refuting so fully and so satisfactorily, as we 
believed, your charge respecting a disregard of your discipline, we 
indulged a hope that you would be led toa revision of your 
whole proceedings respecting Mrs. Baker’s application, and to a 
retraction of both your charges. ‘The principle which you avow- 
ed, as the basis of your proceedings, appeared to us so opposite 
to the meekness and charity of the gospel, so nearly akin to the 
spirit of popery, and so irreconcileable with the principles of the 
protestant faith, as well as the liberty wherewith Christ has made 
us free, that we could not believe your more deliberate judg- 
ment would approve it. But being disappomted in this expec- 
tation, and finding that, so far from reversing your proceedings, 
you repeat your charge against this church in an aggravated 
tone and manner, we feel bound to enter into a full examination 
of the subject of your vote in all its bearings, as to the duty of 
churches towards each other and towards their own members, 
as to the rights of conscience, and as to the character and claims 
of this church. You will allow us to speak to you with free- 
dom, as well as fullness, on this subject; but we would not do 
it so much in the tone of admonition, which the platform per- 
mits from one church to another, as in that of affectionate ex- 
postulation, accompanied by rational arguments, and weighty 
suggestions from the works of eminent christian authors, whose 
memory we all revere, though we do not regard them as of any 
authority in matters of faith, excepting as they accord with 
Christ and his apostles. We shall freely draw from the writings 
of such authors, especially those of an established orthodox rep- 
utation, or who were under no bias from the controversies of our 
time, to illustrate and enforce the great principles under discus- 
sion ; knowing that whatever comes from sucha source will just- 
ly have more weight with you, than any arguments which we 
might frame. Our sole object is to produce conviction in your 
minds, as to the truth of these great principles. We have no 
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disposition to a controversy with you upon any of the doctrines 
which you may be supposed to hold, however gratifying to us it 
might be to have you embrace those which we believe to be 
true. On the contrary, we would strenuously maintain your 
right to hold and avow them, or any which you may be led to 
adopt as christian doctrines, coupled only with the obligation to 
allow us the exercise of the same right without forfeiting our 
claim, as christians, to your charity. Why may it not be so? 
Why may not such an obligation be mutually felt and acknowl- 
edged? We enjoy each other’s confidence, as members of the 
same community, in the civil and social relations of life, where 
we meet in the spirit of mutual candor, and appreciate integrity 
wherever it is found to exist. Why should it not be so in our 
religious relations? Why should we not here also regard each 
other in the true spirit of candor, and appreciate christian integ- 
rity as we find it exemplified in the life, and not according to: 
speculative views, which, however erroneous they may seem to 
us, may have resulted from as honest and conscientious inquiries 
after divine truth, as we have been able to make in forming our 
own religious opinions? A disposition to receive the truth, and 
sincerity and faithfulness in seeking for it, are all that we can 
strictly call our own in this great concern. Infallibility apper- 
tains to no human being. ‘The most exalted understanding may 
err, while the humblest may honestly seek for the truth, and 
thus commend itself to God, though it should miss of finding the 
truth. 

Professing, as we do, to hold the same inspired volume as the 
standard of our faith and duty, and to be under the same ob- 
ligation to examine it for ourselves, without attaching authority 
to any human interpretation, it seems necessarily to follow, that 
we ought to admit each other’s integrity in this high trust, as 
readily as in lower ones, and recognize each other’s christian 
claims accordingly. Shall we, instead of this, judge the integri- 
ty of others by comparing the result of their inquiries with that 
to which we have attained, and thus make our interpretation of 
scripture a test for trying their soundness in the faith, or their 
claim to our charity? Is not such conduct presumptuous and 
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essentially popish, and has it not led to unchristian animosities 
and dissensions in every age of the church, and thereby prevent- 
ed the genuine influence of our holy religion among men? 

It must then be a common object with all enlightened friends of 
christianity to remove this scandal from the church, and to pro- 


mote an opposite spirit, the spirit of love and peace, which is — 


the true badge of the disciples of Christ. ‘This object, we may 
hope, will be advanced by every fair discussion, which tends to 
diffuse among christians correct knowledge as to the nature and 
foundation of their religious rights, and to lead them to the exer- 
cise of mutual candor, as to the motives and principles by which 
they are actuated in the enjoyment of them. We could not 
therefore doubt, even had you been silent on the subject, that 
you would accompany us with pleasure in this discussion, and 
receive whatever valuable information we may be able to collect 
and present to you, in the same christian spirit in which we hope 
to communicate it. 

From the time of the primitive ages of christianity, the church- 
es, which have been formed professedly upon its principles, have 
been prone to forget the design of their institution, and the laws 
to which they are subject, and to manifest a spirit directly oppo- 
site to that of Christ and his apostles. We have therefore pro- 
posed, before proceeding to consider the subject of your vote in 
particular reference to this church, to take a view of the duties 
of christian churches, and the principles which ought to govern 
them, more especially in their relations with each other, and in 
respect to the admission of members, and recommending them 
from one church to another. 

The general duty of churches has been well stated by the late 
Robert Hall, who applied to this subject the full force of his clear 
and powerful mind. “'The duty of churches,” says he, “ originates 
in that of the individuals of which they consist, so that when we 
bave ascertained the sentiments and principles which ought to 
actuate the christian in his private capacity, we possess the stand- 
ard to which the practice of churches should be uniformly ad- 
justed.”’* Here we see the obligation which rests upon all 
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churches, not only to adhere strictly to the laws of Christ in 
conducting their government and discipline, but to manifest, in all 
their conduct and proceedings, those sentiments and principles of 
justice, candor, charity, humility and good will, which the gospel 
so constantly enjoins upon the practice of individuals. Consid- 
ering, indeed, that these virtues constitute so principal a part of 
the religion of Christ, and that churches are formed to promote 
this religion in the world, as well as for their own edification, it 
seems peculiarly incumbent on them to exhibit a bright example 
of all the christian virtues. | | 

From the writings of the New Testament we must of course 
learn the nature, duties, and mutual connexion of churches. 
There we find that the word church, which is of the same import 
as assembly or congregation, is used to signify either the whole 
body of believers, the universal church, or those particular soci- 
eties of christians, formed in different places, which together 
constituted the universal church, and sustained the same relation 
to Christ their common head and lawgiver. ‘These of course 
were sister churches, a relation resulting from their very nature 
and condition. ‘‘ However familiar,’ says the eloquent writer 
just referred to, “‘ the spectacle of christian societies, who have no 
fellowship or intercourse with each other, has become, he who 
consults the New Testament will instantly perceive that nothing 
more repugnant to the dictates of inspiration, or the practice of 
the first and purest age, can be conceived. When we tum our 
eyes to the primitive times, we behold one church of Christ, and 
one only, in which, when new assemblies of christians arose, they 
were considered, not as multiplying, but diffusmg it; not as de- 
stroying its unity, or impairing its harmony, but being fitly com- 
pacted together on the same foundation, as a mere accession to 
the beauty and grandeur of the whole.” 

The same relation must still subsist among all christian socie- 
ties, or particular churches, certamly all those which are formed 
after the primitive model, and built upon the principles of protes- 
tantism, or true principles of gospel liberty. Such churches are 


sister churches, whether they acknowledge the relation or not. 
Even should they so far forget it, as to indulge in unchristian 
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feelings and bitter recriminations towards each other, and make it 
a point of conscience to deny that they have any christian rela- 
tion whatever; yet it remains a fact, independent of their will, 
that they are sister churches, having one common Lord and Mas- 
ter, who has enjoined upon them the same divine rules of faith 
and duty, and that they owe to each other all the courtesy and 
kindness which such a relation implies. 

In the interpretation of the scriptures containing these divine 
rules, they have of course the same right of private judgment, 
are under the same obligation to use the reason which God has 
given them to ascertain their true meaning, and to follow the 
light of their own judgment and conscience, without submitting 
to any control or dictation from others, or attempting to interfere 
with them in the exercise and enjoyment of this common right. 
Differences of opinion, arising from an honest interpretation of 
these divine rules, are admissible upon the foundation principle of 
protestant churches; and a proper sense of the perfect equality 
which subsists among them as to their rights and duties respect- 
ing each other, will always be sufficient to secure mutual respect 
amidst diversity of sentiments, and to preserve “the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace.” 

But “if,” adds the same admired writer on this subject, “ a- 
midst the infinite diversity of opinions, each society deems it 
necessary to render its own peculiarities the basis of union, as 
though the design of christians in forming themselves into a 
church, were not to exhibit the great principles of the gospel, 
but to give publicity and effect to party distinctions ; all hope of 
restoring christian harmony and unanimity must be abandoned. 
When churches are thus constituted, instead of enlarging the 
sphere of christian charity, they become so many hostile con- 
federacies.”* What a dereliction is this from every principle of 
protestantism, as well as gospel liberty and peace! Nothing 
can be clearer, than that receivmg the scriptures as the common 
standard of faith, with the acknowledged right of private 
judgment, involves the obligation of mutual candor and chari- 
ty, in our endeavors to understand them and ascertain the 
truths which they reveal. ‘Can any man,” says Dr. Dod- 
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dridge, . “ with the least color of reason, pretend that | have a 
right to judge for myself, and yet punish me for using it? ‘That 
is, for domg that which he acknowledges I have a right to do. 
To plead for it would be a direct contradiction in terms.”* 

You will find in the works of this learned author, who was 
not less catholic than orthodox, much that is calculated to sub- 
serve the cause of christian peace and charity. ‘ Umon of af- 
fection, amidst diversity of opinions,’ appears to have been his 
motto. In explaining the apostolic direction, ‘“ be like minded, 
having the same love, being of one accord, of one mind,” he 
says, “be unanimous in affection, if you cannot be so in opin- 
ion, agree on cultivating the same love, however your judgments, 
yea, and in some instances your practices, may be divided.” 
“The best of men differ, their understandings differ, various as- 
sociations have been accidentally formed, and different princi- 
ples have been innocently, and perhaps devoutly admitted, 
which, even in a course of just and sensible reasoning, must 
necessarily lead to different conclusions. Accordingly we find 
that the wisest and the best of men have pleaded the cause on 
either side of various questions, which to both have seemed im- 
portant, without being able to produce conviction.—Let us 
be greatly upon our guard that we do not condemn our brethren, 
as having forfeited all title to the name of christians, because 
their creeds or confessions of faith do not come up to the stan- 
dard of our own.”’} 

A learned contemporary author, and of the like catholic spi- 
rit with Doddridge, has also well described that kind of union, 
which it is the duty of churches to cultivate in order to christian 
harmony and intercourse. “ Herein it is,” says he, “that true 
christian unity does consist ; not so much in uniformity of opin- 
ion as in unanimity of affection, in love and peace, in mutual 
charity and good will, and in all kind and friendly offices, as it 
becometh brethren in Jesus Christ. We are therefore exhorted 
as christians, to keep, not an unity of opinion in the bond of 
ignorance, nor an unity of profession in the bond of hypocrisy, 
but an unity of spirit in the bond of peace.’ t 
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Another contemporary and kindred genius, the distinguished 
Dr. Foster, observes: ‘“ If we are contented with the scripture 
rule, we may unite in affection and brotherly communion, though 
we cannot in opinion.” “To agree in opinion is entirely out of 
our power ; to profess alike, while we believe differently, is base 
and dishonest, and destructive of the most sacred obligations, 
and upon that account, ought never to be the matter of our 
choice; so that neither of these can be any part of that unity 
which we are bound to cultivate as a religious and moral duty ; 
but the whole sum of it must be resolved into this, that con- 
descension, mutual forbearance, and an harmony of mild, benev- 
olent affections, supply the place of that uniformity of faith and 
profession, which is, morally speaking, impossible.””* 

The learned Howe, author of ‘The Living Temple,” 
and one of the very excellent among the old orthodox divines, 
speaks as follows of the wisdom of the apostolic practice upon 
this subject. “The case was at that time arging and import- 
ant. A great and numerous party was formed of such as did 
nauseate the simplicity of the christian religion, and the true 
design of it. All the care was, what course was most proper and 
suitable to preserve the rest. Counsel was not taken to this ef- 
fect ; let us bind them by certain devised preter-evangelical ca- 
nons to things never thought to be enjoined by Christ himself, 
severely urge the strict and uniform observance of them, make 
the terms of christian communion straiter than he ever made 
them, add new rituals of our own to his institution, and cut off 
from us all that never so conscientiously scruple them. No; this 
was the practice of their enemies, and it was to narrow and 
weaken the too much already diminished christian interest.” 

“‘ Yea, the attempt of imposing any thing upon the disciples, 
but what was necessary, is judged a tempting of God; a bringing 
the matter to a trial of skill with him, whether he could keep 
the church quiet, when they took so direct a course to distem- 
per and trouble it. ‘The prudence and piety of those unerring 
guides of the church, themselves under the guidance of the spirit 
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of truth, directed them to bring the things wherein they would 
have christians unite within as narrow a compass as possible, 
neither multiplying articles of faith, nor rites of worship. These 
two principles, as they were thought to answer the apostles’, 
would fully answer our design.” 

‘¢ How soon did the christian church cease to be itself; and the 
early vigor of primitive christianity degenerate into insipid spir- 
itless formality, when once it became contentious! It broke into 
parties, sects multiplied, animosities grew high, and the grieved 
spirit of love retired from it !’* 

We would here invite your attention to some excellent remarks 
of those eminently learned and orthodox divines, Stillingfleet and 
Taylor, upon the duty of churches as to christian communion, 
which will lead us directly to the next topic under consideration, 
the principles which ought to govern them in the admission of 
members. 

‘¢What charter,’ says bishop Stillingfleet, ‘hath Christ 
given the church to bind men up to, more than himself hath 
done? or to exclude those from her society who may be admit- 
ted into heaven? Will Christ ever thank men at the great day 
for keeping such out from communion with his church? ‘The 
grand commission the apostles were sent out with, was only to 
teach what Christ had commanded them. Not the least intima- 
tion of any power given them to impose or require any thing 
beyond what himself had spoken, or they were directed to by 
the immediate guidance of the spirit of God.”’+ 

“‘ As for particular churches,” says bishop ‘Taylor, ‘‘ they are 
bound to allow communion to all those that profess the same 
faith upon which the apostles did give communion. ‘To make 
the way to heaven straighter than God made it, or to deny to 
communicate with those whom God will vouchsafe to be united, 
and to refuse our charity to those who have the same faith, be- 
cause they have not all our opinions, and believe not every 
thing necessary which we overvalue, is impious and schismatical ; 
it infers tyranny on one part, and persuades and tempts to un- 
charitableness and animosities on both.” 
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“ Few churches that have framed bodies of confession, and arti- 
cles, will endure any person that is not of the same confession ; 
which is a plain demonstration that such bodies of confession and 
articles do much hurt, by becoming instruments of separating and 
dividing communions, and making unnecessary or uncertain pro- 
positions a certain means of schism and disunion.”* 

Thus we are guided to the pminciples which determine the 
duty of churches in respect to the admission of members. All 
christians belonging to the same place where a particular church 
is formed, or, as we might now say, to the same assembly or con- 
gregation of worshippers, have a right to participate in the ordi- 
nances and all the privileges of the gospel, “‘ upon professing the 
same faith on which the apostles did give communion.” No- 
thing more in the way of doctrines to be believed, or experiences 
to be related, than Christ and his apostles made necessary, can 
now be lawfully required as a condition of christian communion. 
These principles seem to result from the very nature and design 
of a christian church, which is not a mere voluntary society, em- 
powered to establish whatever laws it may choose, but a com- 
munity which, though voluntarily formed, and having a discre- 
tionary power as to things merely circumstantial, is subject to the 
authority and laws of Christ only, and has no right to make rules 
and regulations, which vary his terms of communion, or in any 
respect abridge the privileges granted by him to his disciples and 
followers. 

All true churches, therefore, rest upon the same foundation, 
and are subject to the same divine authority in administering 
and dispensing the ordinances and benefits of the gospel. How 
widely, then, must those churches depart from the line of their 
duty, which require an assent to their human creeds, containing 
abstruse, perhaps incomprehensible, articles of faith and doctrine, 
as a necessary condition of communion; more especially, if 
they hold their members to continued adherence to such articles, 
when by further light from God’s word they may feel bound to 
reject them! Is not this making their own articles paramount 
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to the scriptures, and themselves masters, claiming that very al- 
legiance from the consciences of their brethren which is due to 
Christ alone, who “is the head of the body, the church,” and 
in all things to “ have the pre-eminence ?” 

The principles which we have here stated, you will find to be 
fully sustained by the old standard orthodox writers on church 
government, who yet could dot be expected to view the subject 
in all its primitive simplicity. 

Dr. Owen, who was called by one of the old American divines, 
“the Atlas of Congregationalism,” says, ‘‘ No warrant from 
the light of nature, or from the laws of men, or their own vol- 
untary confederation, can enable any to constitute a church so- 
ciety, unless they do all things expressly in obedience unto the 
authority of Christ; for his church is his kmgdom, his house, 
which none can constitute or build but himself. Wherefore it is 
necessary that the power of admission into, and exclusion from 
the church, doth arise from his grant and institution.” 

“‘'The power of rule in the church, then, is nothing but a 
right to yield obedience unto the commands of Christ.”* 

The celebrated John Cotton, who stood at the head of the 
early divines of Massachusetts, in his “‘ Doctrine of a Church 
and its Government,’ says, “It is not in the hand of the 
church to make laws or ordinances, to choose officers or mem- 
bers, to administer sacraments or ordinances, or any part of wor- 
ship or government, of their own heads, but to receive all as 
from the hand of Christ, and to dispense all according to the 
will of Christ, revealed in his word.’”’+ 

Thomas Hooker, another of the learned fathers of New- 
England, in his “ Survey of Church Discipline,” says, 
“ Christ, the king of his church, and master of his house, he 
only im reason can make laws that are authentic for the govern- 
ment thereof—It is not left in the power of persons, officers, 
churches, nor all states in the world, to add or diminish or alter 
any thing in the least measure.’’} 
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“ Christ himself, the institutor and maker of his church,” says 
Baxter, “ hath made the terms of essential catholic union ; and, 
we have nothing to do herein but to find out what are. the terms 
that he hath made, and not to inquire what anya men since have 
made or added, as bemg not authorized-thereto.” 

“The church of Christ,” says the learned Dr. Gale, “is 
that which is founded according to. the direction and model by 
him laid down; that, therefore, which is not so founded, but 
upon principles.and regulations laid down. by men, is not a 
church of Christ, but of men. . To pretend to constitute a 
church by mutual agreement, as some have done, upon any 
principles which are not in scripture made and declared to be of 
the foundation of a christian church, and to receive and exclude 
members according as they conform to the foundation the church 
is built upon, is no other than setting up an illegal judicature, 
and judging the members of Christ’s body without any just au- 
thority.” + 


We might refer to many others who maintain the same prin- 


_ciples, but shall content ourselves. with a single quotation from 


the works of bishop Warburton, who having stated.that “the 
terms of salvation, as they are delivered in the gospel, are faith 
in Christ, and repentance towards God,” proceeds to observe, 
that “to change the fundamental laws of Christ’s spiritual king- 
dom, where he is the only lawgiver, is an offence of the highest 
nature, as not only implying simple disobedience, but usurpation 
likewise. A church acting with this spirit, not only throws off 
subjection, but assumes the sovereignty.” t 

Let us now inquire what were the terms, or professions of 
faith, upon which Christ and his apostles received those who would 
become his followers and members of his church. ‘This can be 
ascertained only from the scriptures of the New Testament. 
And what are the creeds and confessions of faith which we find 
there? What was that which drew from our Lord the solemn 
declaration to Peter, as to the foundation of his church? This 
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only, “ Thou art the Christ, the son of the living God.”’ What 
said Martha, in answer to our Lord’s question, “ Believest thou 
this?” ‘ Yea, Lord, I believe that thou art the Christ, the son 
of God, which should come into the world.” What was the 
faith declared by Jobn in his gospel, as the end for which the 
miracles of our blessed saviour were wrought? “ These are 
written that ye might believe that Jesus is the son of God, and 
that believing ye might have life through his name.” What 
was the sum of Peter’s first preaching, upon which were added 
to the church about three thousand souls? “Therefore, let all 
the house of Israel know assuredly that God hath made that 
same Jesus, whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ.” 
What was the profession upon which Philip baptized the Eunuch ? 
“‘T believe that Jesus Christ is the son of God.” And what was 
the faith upon which Paul promised salvation? ‘If thou shalt 
confess with thy mouth the Lord Jesus, and believe in thy 
heart that God raised him from the dead, thou shalt be saved.”’ 
What says the beloved disciple of our Lord? ‘ Whosoever be- 
heveth that Jesus is the Christ, is born of God.” And again, 
‘“ Whosoever shall confess that Jesus is the son of God, God 
dwelleth in him and he in God.” “To us, says the great 
apostle of the gentiles, there is but one God, the Father, of 
whom are all things, and we in him; and one Lord, Jesus 
Christ, by whom are all things, and we by him.” 

Such are the true scripture creeds. Such were the terms 
upon which the apostles received men to communion, as mem- 
bers of Christ’s church, subjects of his kingdom, and entitled to 
all the privileges of the gospel dispensation for attaining eternal 
life through faith and repentance. Such, too, for some time 
after the apostles’ days, continued to be the terms of admission in- 
to Christ’s church.“ Whoever through the powerful operation of 
divine truth, had been brought to profess a faith in Christ as the 
saviour of the human race, although they might in other respects 
be uninformed, and various errors might still remain to be rooted 
out of their minds, were yet baptized, and admitted into the 
fellowship of Christ’s kingdom.”* 
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“Tf,” says bishop Taylor, “we have found out what founda- 
tion Christ and his apostles did lay, that is, what body and sys- 
tem of articles simply necessary they taught and required of us 
to believe, we need not, we cannot enlarge that system or col- 
lection. The articles of necessary belief to all, (which are 
the only foundation,) they cannot be several in several ages and 
to several persons.’’* : 

It was by departing from this foundation principle, and im- 
posing upon christians other and abstruser articles of belief than 
those required in the gospel, that the system of ecclesiastical ty- 
ranny commenced, which became intolerable under the Roman 
pontiffs, and roused the spirit of Luther and others, who assailed 
it with the bible and their own reason as their mighty weapons. 
Appealing to the pure word of God, as their only guide in mat- 
ters of faith, and asserting the right to the free exercise of their 
judgment in ascertaining its meaning for themselves, their ar- 
guments were irresistible. Had all these reformers and_ their 
followers remained constant to their first principles, we might 
have seen the church restored to the purity and simplicity of 
its primitive days. But some of those who were most re- 
solute in breaking from the papal tyranny, brought away their 
chains to fasten them upon their brother reformers, who would 
not stop in the career of improvement precisely where they 
judged proper. Hence succeeded, among the half reformed 
churches themselves, fresh impositions, persecutions, and strug- 
gles. 

Should not these lamentable delusions teach all such half- 
reformed churches the value of christian liberty, and the impor- 
tance of returning to the gospel terms of communion? Much 
may be found in the conduct and sentiments of our puritan 
ancestors to animate those churches of the present day which 
most need reformation, thus to retrace their steps. The puritan 
fathers nobly contended against the impositions of the English 
hierarchy with the same weapons, which had been successfully 
wielded against the tyranny of the Romish church. The age 
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was not sufficiently enlightened, indeed, on the subject of liberty 
and toleration to prevent occasional lapses into a spirit of popery, 
among these intrepid asserters of the nights of conscience. But 
in general, the example of the puritans, as to the imposition of 
unauthorized creeds, both in England, and after their settlement 
in this country, appears to eminent advantage, compared with 
that of some of their more privileged descendants. In their 
contests with the episcopal church, they urged the duty of ad- 
vancing the reformation to perfection, conforming the church to 
scripture rule, and bringing it back to apostolical purity in doc- 
irme, discipline, and worship. ‘They considered the christian 
church, not asa society which could form itself after whatever 
model, and make whatever laws it should please, but a com- 
munity, whose constitution and laws were already formed by 
Christ, its sole king and lawgiver. ‘These principles they. con- 
tinued to maintain, after their separation from the English church, 
in the gathering and formation of their own churches. Their 
confessions and covenants’ were, for the most. part, ‘simple and 
practical, and generally contained the principle, not only that the 
word ‘ef God was to be regarded as a perfect rule of faith, but 
that further light and instruction were to be sought and received 
from it. | | | 7 
Before their separation from the established church, some as- 
sociations were formed among the puritan clergy, for promoting 
“the study of the scriptures, in order to be more capable of in- 
structing the people in christian knowledge.” The historian of 
the puritans gives us the confession of faith, which the members 
of these “ prophesyings,” as they were called, signed at their 
admission. After stating that they believed “ the word of God, 
contained in the Old and New Testaments, to be a perfect 
rule of faith and manners ;” and that “they condemned as a 
tyrannous yoke, whatever men have set up of their own inven- 
tion to make articles of faith, and binding men’s consciences by 
their laws and institutes ;”” they conclude as follows: “ And we 
content ourselves with the simplicity of this pure word of God, 
and doctrine thereof; a summary of which is in the apostles’ 
creed ; resolving to try and examine, and also to judge all other 
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doctriues whatsoever by this pure word, as by a certain rule and 
perfect touchstone. And to this word of God we humbly 
submit ourselves and all our doimgs, willing and ready to be 
judged, reformed, and pie stones thereby in all points of 
religion.’’* 

Such also was the noble spirit of Robinson, who, according to 
the historian just referred Sa “first struck out the congregational 
form of church government ;” and who, in parting with those of 
his congregation in Holland who were about transplanting them- 
selves to America, solemnly charged them to be always ready to 
receive whatever further truth should be made known to them; 
“for I am verily persuaded the Lord hath more truth to break 
forth out of his holy word. For my part, I cannot sufficiently 
bewail the condition of the reformed churches, who are come to 
a period in religion, and will go at present no further than the 
instruments of their reformation. beseech you to remember, 
it is an article of your church covenant, that you be ready to re- 
ceive whatever truth shall be made known to you from the 
written word of God. But I must here withal exhort you to 
take heed what you receive as truth; examine it, consider it, 
and compare it with other scriptures of truth, before you receive 
it; for itis not possible the christian world should come so lately 
out of such antichristian darkness, and that perfection of know- 
ledge should break forth at once.”’+ 

The same spirit of christian liberty, which is here exhibited, 
actuated our forefathers, and breathes through the covenants a- 
dopted by the churches first gathered in Massachusetts as well as 
in that of Mr. Robinson’s church, settled in Plymouth. The 
famous Mr. Cotton, in his work before referred to, bears wit- 
ness to this as well as the covenants themselves. — “‘ Nor do we,” 
says he, “ pinch upon any godly man’s conscience in pomt of 
covenant, in case he be willing to profess his subjection to Christ 
in his church, according to the order of the gospel. Nor do we 
limit him to our own way of the order of the gospel, but as it 
shall be cleared and approved to his own conscience.”{ The 
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covenant adopted by the first church in Boston, after a short 
preamble stating their providential coming together, and being 
desirous to unite into one congregation or church under the 
Lord Jesus Christ, their head, simply engages them to walk in 
all their ways, “according to the rule of the gospel, and in 
all sincere conformity to his holy ordinances, and in mutual 
love and respect to each other, as God shall give us 
grace.” The church m Charlestown, and various others, 
had the same simple covenant. That of the First Church 
in Salem was alike practical and free from all disputed 
dogmas in theology; besides contaming some distinguishing 
principles which deserve particular notice. It engaged them to 
walk together in all the ways of God, “ according as he is pleas- 
ed to reveal himself to us in his blessed word of trnth;”’ “ to 
reject all contrary ways, canons, and constitutions of men ;” and 
“to study the advancement of the gospel in all truth and peace.” 
‘These principles were worthy of the truly protestant character 
of the founders of the First Church. Morton, in his New- 
England’s Memorial, says furthermore of this covenant, what 
accords with the general statement of Mr. Cotton, that “ it was 
acknowledged only as a direction pointing unto that faith and 
covenant contained in the holy scripture, and therefore no man 
was confined unto that form of words, but only to the substance, 
end, and scope of the matter contained therein.” So that, lib- 
eral as this covenant was, none were required to receive it upon 
admission into the church, who chose to make their profession 
in their own words and manner. Thus liberal and consistently 
protestant has the First Church remained from its foundation to 
the present day. 

You here see what were the truly protestant and christian 
principles of our puritan ancestors, in respect to freedom of 
inquiry and church communion. May not some of our churches 
be justly charged with a dereliction from these great principles? 
Is it not desirable that they should return to them and recover 
the foundation upon which the first churches of New England 
were built? Would not this redound to the honor of christianity 
and advance its cause and influence in the world? ‘Together 
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with the consideration of these questions, we would recommend 
to you the sentiments and views of two eminent advocates of 
christian hberty, the one in behalf of protestants against the 
Romish church, the other of dissenters from the church of 
England. 

“Tf,” says the incomparable Chillingworth, as archbishop 
Tillotson styles him, “ all men would believe the scripture, and, 
freemg themselves from prejudice and passion, would endeavor 
to find the true sense of it, and live according to it, and require 
no more of others but to do so; nor denying their communion to 
any that do so; who doth not see, that as all necessary truths 
are plainly and evidently set down in scripture, there would of 
necessity be among all men, in all things necessary, unity of 
communion, and charity, and mutual toleration. This pre- 
sumptuous imposing of the senses of men upon the words of 
God, the special senses of men upon the general words of God, 
and laymg them upon men’s consciences together. This vain 
conceit that we can speak of the things of God, better than in 
the words of God; this deifying our own interpretations and en- 
forcing them-upon others ; this restraining of the word of God 
from that latitude and generality, and the understandings of men 
from that liberty, wherein Christ and the apostles left them, is, 
and hath been, the only fountain of all the schisms of the 
church, and that which makes them immortal.’’* 

Dr. Chandler, the able defender of the truth of christianity, as 
well. as. of religious liberty, speaks as follows: “Jn matters of 
religion, | own no human authority. In these I submit only to 
the most high God. Him only I call and reverence as the 
father of my faith. I have but one Lord, even Christ. 1 
acknowledge no divinely authorized and inspired teachers, but 
the apostles; nor will yield my conscience or judgment to be 
determined by the dictates of any mortal men. ‘The scriptures 
I receive as a divine revelation. By these | humbly endeavor 
to form my own sentiments of christianity. All who receive 
these as the rule of their faith, and live by them as the rule of 
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their morals, I own so far as the sound members of Christ’s body ; 
I embrace them as my brethren, I will gladly communicate with 
them, and I will never debar them from my communion. And 
this I declare, without exception of any denomination or party. 
of christians whatsoever, or whatever be the external disadvan- 
tages they are ander, or opprobrious names that are given them. 
Hard names and party reproaches terrify me not. Without this 
latitude of principle, I can see no possible end to the divisions 
of the church ; and if I should mark or avoid any christians who , 
thus adhere to the only rule of christianity, I transgress this apos- 
tolical canon, and am myself chargeable with a schismatical and 
unchristian spirit.””* 

Will you not be animated by these noble sentiments to un- 
dertake an examination of this question? An impartial attention 
to the view we have now taken, especially to the fact, that no 
creed more complex or abstruse, than those simple professions 
of faith which we have referred to, was ever made necessary by 
Christ or his apostles, on receiving believers into his church, 
could hardly fail to lead you to a correct judgment on the sub- 
ject of christian communion. You could not, we think, avoid 
being brought to this conclusion, that all worshippers of God, in 
any congregation or society, where the christian ordinances are 
administered, who profess their faith in Jesus Christ, and desire 
to fulfil all their duties, and whose conduct is not inconsistent 
with their profession, have a right to the communion and parti- 
cipation of these ordinances, as well as all other privileges of the 
gospel, and that no church has authority under Christ to exclude 
them. 

The same view points out the course, which a church ought 
to pursue in relation to those of its members, who may think it 
their duty to ask a recommendation to the communion of some 
other church. Various reasons, besides removal from the 
neighborhood of the church, may exist, to render this necessary 
and proper. New views of religious truth, whether on their 
part or that of their pastor, or an adherence on the part of the 
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church to rules and practices, which appear to them unscriptural 
or oppressive, are among the causes which may prevent their 
edification in that church. _ Under such circumstances it be- 
comes their duty to seek it elsewhere, for edification is the 
principal end of church communion ; and it must be their right 
and duty to judge for themselves where they may hope to find 
it. ‘The church, of which they take leave, can have no respon- 
sibility as to their decision of this question, but only as to the 
truth of the recommendation required to be given; and it is not 
called upon to recommend the church to which they may think 
it their duty to go. Whatever difference of opinion, therefore, 
may exist between them and their brethren, as to the doctrines 
of the church whose communion they prefer, they are alike 
entitled to the recommendation which their christian character 
deserves. ‘This difference of opinion, indeed, is the very reason 
which justifies their removing from the church; of course it 
cannot justify the church in attempting to prevent it by with- 
holding what would otherwise be their acknowledged right. 

“‘ If my own conscience,” says the learned and pious Matthew 
Henry, “be not satisfied in the lawfulness of any terms of com- 
munion imposed, as far as I fall under that imposition, I may 
justify a separation from them and a joiing with other churches, 
where I may be freed from that imposition.—Is not the life, and 
health, and salvation of my immortal soul dearer to me than any 
other concern? Is not communion with God the sweetest and 
most precious of all my delights? Is it not the life of my soul 
and the crown of all my joys? And are not those administra- 
tions most desirable in which I find myself most edified ?’”’* 

The several positions which we have now stated, are also sus- 
tained by the principles laid down in Dr. Owen’s work before 
cited, to whom we thus repeatedly appeal, because, standing at 
the head of the old calvinist divines, he must be regarded as of 
the highest orthodox authority. He explicitly states, that com- 
munion with particular churches is to be regulated absolutely by 
edification ; that no man can be obliged to abide in the commu- 
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nion of any particular church any longer than it is for his edifica- 
tion, nor to forsake the conduct of himself in things divine and 
human, according to the light of his own conscience, by any 
engagement of blind obedience to others. ‘ Whereas,” says 
he, “the principal end of all particular churches is edification, 
there may be many just and sufficient reasons why a person may 
remove himself from the constant communion of one church 
unto that of another. And of these reasons he himself is judge, 
on whom it is incumbent to take care of his own edification 
above all other things. Nor ought the church to deny unto 
any such persons their liberty desired peaceably and according 
unto order.”* 

We have now finished what we proposed to say upon the 
duty of particular churches, in the several respects most nearly 
connected with our main subject, and have endeavored to con- 
fine ourselves to such views as appeared best calculated to lead 
you to reconsider your vote respecting Mrs. Baker’s application, 
and to return to the ancient practice in such cases, and to the 
true principles of gospel liberty. 

Here arises a natural inquiry, why these principles, sustained 
and recommended, as we have seen, by the most learned and 
venerated protestant writers, and by the alarming consequen- 
ces of ecclesiastical usurpation, should not have become more 
completely established in the churches of this land of boasted 
light and liberty. There might be various causes assigned for 
this, which we shall not undertake to enumerate; but there is 
one source of error and delusion on this subject, to which we 
would call your particular attention. 

Mistaken ideas attached to certain scripture terms, of which 


heresy and schism are perhaps the most remarkable, appear to 
‘us to be among the principal obstacles to the progress of chris- 


tian truth and liberty. ‘The distortion of these terms from their 
true scriptural meaning, has led many pious christians to visit 
with all the persecution in their power to inflict, the sincere and 
even laudable opinions of other christians equally pious as them- 
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selves, believing perhaps that they were thus doing God service, 
while they were committing the very offence which they in- 
tended to punish. It cannot then be unseasonable here to 
inguire particularly into the true import of the words heresy and 
schism, as used im scripture, which, in the judgment of the most 
learned of all denominations, are now considered as having no 
reference to the mere belief and profession of conscientious 
opinions, or a peaceable separation from any particular church 
communion, but to pravities of the will, and actions tending to 
strife and divisions in the church. As the subject is important, 
and as we shall endeavor to give you briefly the results of the 
investigations of learned commentators and biblical writers, we 
hope the inquiry will not be tedious to you. 

The excellent Dr. Campbell, a Scotch divine, and Principal 
of Aberdeen College, in the dissertations prefixed to his transla- 
tion of the Four Gospels, has critically and fully examined the 
seriptural meaning of schism and heresy. As to the first, he ob- 
serves, that though in the original Greek the word frequently 
occurs in the New ‘Testament, it has but once been rendered 
‘schism’ by our translators, yet its frequent “use among theologians 
has made it a kind of technical term in relation to ecclesiastical 
matters, and the way it has been bandied, as a term of ignominy, 
from sect to sect reciprocally, makes it a matter of some conse- 
quence to ascertain the genuine meaning it bears in holy writ.” 

Speaking of Saint Paul’s use of this term, in his first epistle to 
the Corinthians, Dr. Campbell says, ‘‘in order to obtam a proper 
idea of what is meant by a breach or schism in this application, 
we must form a just notion of that which constituted the union 
whereof the schism was a violation. Now the great and power- 
ful cement, which united the souls of christians, was their mutual 
love. This had been declared by their master to be the distin- 


euishing badge of their profession—As this, therefore, is the 


great criterion of the christian character, and the foundation of 
the christian unity, whatever alienates the affections of christians 
from one another, is manifestly subversive of both, and may 
consequently, with the greatest truth and energy, be denominated 
schism.” 
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Having observed “ of those differences among the Corinth- > 
ians, to which Paul affixes the name ‘ ‘iim or divisions,” that 
they had ‘not the least relation to the doctrines of religion, or to 
any opinions that might be formed concerning them,”; Dr.) ~ 
Campbell proceeds, “the fault which ‘the ‘apostle stigmatized 
with that odious appellation, consisted, then, solely in an 
attachment to particular persons, under whom, as chiefs 

Pm i « leaders, the people severally ranked themselves, and thus, ¥ 

K out making separate communions, formed distinctions am ong 
themselves, to the manifest prejudice of. the common bond of 
charity, classing themselves under different head dis: Nong es "\ 
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neither error in doctrine, nor separation from communion, and 
consequently no violation of external unity im ceremonies and 
worship.” Dr. Campbell, in concluding his remarks on this 
topic, observes that “in after times separation from communion 
in religious offices was made the distinguishing badge of schism, 
insomuch that schismatic and separatist. have been accounted 
synonymous, so that schism, in scripture use, is one thing, and 
‘schism,’ in ecclesiastical use, is another thing.”’ 

In the same clear and impartial manner, this araporinnlishioal 
divine settles the question as to the scriptural use of the term 
“heresy.” ‘ ‘The original Greek word,” he observes, “ was nearly 
equivalent in its meaning to the English words ‘class,’ ‘ party,’ 
‘sect; and in its earliest acceptation conveyed in itself no reproach, 
since it was indifferently used either of a party approved, or of 
one disapproved by the writer. In this way it occurs several 
times in the Acts of the Apostles, where it is always, one single 
passage excepted, rendered ‘sect.’ And in this passage, the 
fourteenth verse of the twenty-fourth chapter, it ought, he 
thinks, to have been rendered sect, as it is in the fifth verse; at 
least it should have been translated the same in both places; for, 
as itis, beg rendered ‘ heresy’ in the apostles’s reply, and ‘ sect’ 
im the charge brought against him,’he seems to defend: himself 
against that of which he is not accused. “In my judgment the 
latter term is the only proper one; for the word heresy, in the 
modern acceptation, never suits the import of the original word, 
as used in scripture.” 

This word, in the epistles of Peter and Paul, the only apos- 
tles who employ it, denotes something faulty and even criminal, 
as they address themselves only to christians, and are not speak- 
ing of sects without the church, but either reprehending them 
‘for, or warning them against, forming sects among themselves, to 
the prejudice of charity, to the production of much mischief 
within their community, and of great scandal to the unconverted 
world without.—But even here it has no necessary reference 
to doctrine, true or false.—Its immediate connection is with divi- 
sion or dissension, as it is thereby that sects or parties are 
formed.” 
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‘“¢ As far down, indeed, as the fifth century, and even lower, 
error alone, however gross, was not considered sufficient to war- 
rant the charge of heresy. Malignity, or perverseness of dispo- 
sition, was held essential to this crime.” But at length it became 
usual to stigmatize as heresy any opinion maintained against the 
doctrine of the church. ‘ Thus mere mistake is made to meur 
the reproach originally levelled against an aspiring factious tem- 
per, which would sacrifice the dearest interests of I to its 
own ambition.” 7 

Dr. Campbell concludes his observations on the words schism 
and heresy, as follows : ‘“‘ How much soever of a schismatical or 
_ heretical spirit, in the apostolic sense of the terms, may have 
contributed to the formation of the different sects into which the 
christian world is at present divided ; no person who, in the spirit. 
of candor and charity, adheres to that which, to the best of his 
judg ‘ment, is right, though, in this opinion, he should be mistaken, 
is, in the seriptnial sense, either schismatical or heretic; and that 
he, on the contrary, whatever sect he belong to, 1s more 
entitled to these odious appellations, who is most apt to throw 
the imputation upon others. Both terms, for they denote only 
different degrees of the same bad quality, always indicate a 
disposition and practice unfriendly to peace, harmony, and love.” 

_ Though Dr. Campbell has placed this subject in so full and 
clear a light, it may be interesting to see how far his views are 
sustained by other distinguished divines and commentators. We 
shall therefore present you with some very brief extracts from 
the writings of a few authors of this description. 

“That is schism,” says the learned commentator Matthew 
Henry, ‘which breaks or slackens the bond by which the mem- 
bers are knit together. Now, that bond is not an act of uni- 
formity in point of communion in the same modes and ceremo- 
nies, but true love and charity in point of affection, It is charity 
which is the ‘ bond of petecinersy ; itis ‘the unity of the spirit,’ 


which is ‘the bond of peace;’ and schism 1 is that which breaks ~ 
this bond.’’* | 


* 
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_ Dr. Benson observes, in his note on Titus, that the Greek 
word translated ‘heresy,’ “does not with the ancients signify 
doctrine, but a sect or party. It is usually rendered ‘ sect,’ in our 
common translation. ‘Schism,’ is a rent, a groundless faction 
or division among members of the same congregation ; ‘ heresy,’ 
has its foundation in schism. A heresy is a sect, faction, or 
party ; or the persons of which that party consists.” 

“Those,” adds Dr. Benson, ‘‘ who to the best of their judg- 
ment take Christ for their guide in religious matters, though such 
men may perhaps mistake the meaning of several texts, or judge 
wrong in points of doctrine, and though others may perhaps 
exclude them from their communion, yet they constitute a true 
chureh of Christ, though few in number ; and those who oppose 
them and renounce communion with them are the heretics, how 
numerous so ever they may be, and how great so ever their 
worldly power.” 

Dr. Macknight, in his commentary upon . the second epistle of 
Peter, observes that “the word translated ‘ heresy,’ is used by 
Peter to signify opinions known to be false, taken up to gratify 
pride, ambition, covetousness, lust, or other evil passions. Hence 
Paul tells Titus that an heretic is ‘self condemned ;? which he 
could not be, if heresy were merely an error of judgment. Be- 
ing, therefore, an error of the will, it is ranked among the works 
of the flesh.” 

The famous Wesley, founder of the Methodists, says that 
schism in scripture means “not a separation from the church, 
but uncharitable divisions in it. The indulging any unkind 
temper towards our fellow christians, is the true scriptural 
schism.—So wonderfully,” adds he, “have later ages dis- 
torted, the words ‘heresy’ and ‘schisny’ from their scriptural 
meaning. Heresy is not in all the bible taken for an error in 
fundamentals, or in any thing else. ‘Therefore, both heresy and 
schism, in the modern sense of the words, are sins that the 


“scripture knows nothing of.’”’* 


“The persons,” says the learned Grove, “ against whom 
the christians in the time of the apostles, are warned to be on 
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Christ or his religion. But what ts ‘this to our receiving, persons 
that manifest the greatest regard tothe name and authority of 


Christ, believing 
hend it, obeying 
bers? ~ Whatso 


never be in’ the 


his doctrine as far as they are able to appre- ’ 
his laws, and kindly affectioned to all his mem-_ >% 
ever errors ith men may entertain, they ¢ can 
number of -those heretics whom the Spent 


would have ‘Titus to reject.”’* gt ; 


“'The spirit 
“ produces unity. 


of, truth,” says Mts celoliesail Meth Neviton, 
The spipuch “division i is heresy. . And the 


man who fiercely stickles for | - opinions of his own, who acts con- 
trary to the peaceable, forbes ‘ing, humble spuit of the gospel, 
who affects to form a party, and. to be thought sr in 


it, is so far a heretic.’ "* 


* 


Chillingworth, in tbe preface to his Hate, belies ‘that « he 
who believes the scripture sincerely, and endeavors to believe it 


in the true sense, cannot possibly be a heretic.” 


Milton, in his ‘ Treatise on Civil Power in Ecclesiastical 
Causes,’ says, “‘ Seeing that no man, no synod, no session of 
men, though called the church, can judge definitely the sense of 
scripture to another man’s conscience, which is well known to 
be a general maxim of the protestant religion, it follows plainly, 
that he who holds in religion that belief, or those opinions, which 
to his conscience and utmost understanding appear with most 
evidence or probability in the scripture, though to others he 
seem erroneous, can no more be justly censured for a heretic 
than his ea. te who do but the same thing themselves, — 
while they censure him for so domg. For ask them, or any 
protestant, which hath most authority, the church or the serip- 
ture? They will answer, doubtless, that the scripture; and 
what hath most authority, that no doubt but they will confess is 


to be followed. 


He, then, who to his best apprehension follows 


the scripture, though against any poit of doctrine by the whole 


church received, 
church against 


is not the heretic, but he who follows the ~ 
bis, conscience and persuasion, grounded on_ 


scripture.” ane F 
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| ities not a vice with his opinion, 
: though deceived in his doctrine, | 


Bishop 1 Taylor has Halt excellent remarks on. this subject, 
in his w k before referred to. “ Heresy,” says he, ‘is not an 
ri ror 0 e understanding, but an error of the will—If a man 
if he be innocent in his life, 
error is his misery, not his 
crime.—lIt is inconsistent t with God’s goodness to condemn those 
who err where the error hath nothing of the will im it, who 
therefore “cannot repent of their error, because they believe it 
true.— ‘good man that believes what according to his light, and 





| upon the use of his: moral industry 1e thinks true, whether he 


hits upon the right or not, because he hath a mind desirous of 
truth, and prepared to believe every t uth, is therefore accepta- 
ble to God.—The name ‘ heretic’ is made a bugbear to affright 
people from. their belief, or to discountenance the persons of 
men, and disrepute them, that their schools may be empty and 
their disciples few.” 

Very similar to this last remark i is the observation, with which 
the ‘ ever memorable Hales,” so called for his singular piety 
and eines introduces his 'Tract om Schism. ‘ Heresy and 
schism,” says he, “as they are in common use, are two theolo- 
gical scarecrows, which they, who uphold a party in religion, use 
to fright away such, as ma inquiry into it, are ready to ae 
quish and oppose it it, if it ae either erroneous or suspicious.” 

“ Tt hath been the common disease of christians from the be- 
ginning,” he adds, “ not to content themselves with that measure 
of faith, which ora the scriptures have expressly afforded 
tay out of a vain desire to know more than is revealed, they 
have attempted to discuss things, of which we can have no light, 
neither from reason nor revelation. Neither have they rested 
here, but upon pretence of church authority, which is none, or 
tradition, which for the most part is but figment; they have per- 
emptorily concluded, and confidently imposed upon others, a 
necessity of entertaining conclusions of that nature; and to 

strengthen themselves, have broken out into divisions and fac- 
tions, opposing man to man, synod to synod, ‘ull the peace of the 
church vanished, without all possibility of recall.’ 
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Archbishop Tillotson, after speaking of faction in religion—an 
unpeaceable and uncharitable zeal about things wherein religion 
doth not at all or very little consist—a temper utterly inconsis- 
tent with “humility, love, peace, meekness, and forbearance to- 
wards those who differ from us ;” after mentioning also its effects 
in taking “ men off from the more necessary parts of religion” — 
that they become “so zealous about small things that they 
neglect the weightier matters of the law, judgment, mercy and 
faith, and the love of God—spend so much of their time and 
heat about things doubtful, that they have no leisure to mind the 
things that are necessary—are so concermed about little specula- 
tive opinions in religion, which they always call fundamental 
articles of faith, that the practice of religion is almost wholly 
neglected by them—are so taken up in spying out and censuring 
error and heresy in others, that they never think of curing*those 
vices and passions, which so visibly reign in themselves ;” having 
thus spoken, he exclaims, “‘ Deluded people! who do not con- 
sider that the greatest heresy in the world is a wicked life, be- 
cause it is so directly and fundamentally opposite to the whole 
design of the christian faith and religion; and who do not con- 
sider that God will sooner forgive a man a hundred defects of 
his understanding, than one fault of his will.”* — 

So also Archbishop Sharp declares that ‘“ none but a wicked 
person” can -be a heretic. -“ He is not a heretic,” says this 
eminent prelate in his discourse on heresy, ‘‘ however he may be 
mistaken in matters of religion, who holds to the foundation of 
the christian faith, and means honestly, and endeavors to 
inform himself as well as he can.—It is the want of honesty 
and virtue, it is vice and sin, it is pride or ambition, or envy or 
discontent ; it is the love of the world, and the desire of serving 
some secular interest ; these are the things that make an heretic.” 

We shall close these brief extracts with the venerated names 
of Owen and Baxter, the one upon heresy, including also an 
admirable sentiment from Salvian, and the other upon schism, 
such schism as one church may be guilty of towards another ; 
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which will naturally lead us to the consideration of your vote in 
its direct reference to this church. 

“‘ No judge of heresy,” says Dr. Owen, “ since the apostles’ 
days, but hath been obnoxious to error in that judgment; and 
those who have been forwardest to assume a judicature, and 
power of discerning between truth and error, so far as to have 
others regulated thereby, have erred most foully——Ignorance of 
men’s invincible prejudices, of their convictions, strong persua- 
sions, desires, aims, hopes, fears, inducements; sensibleness of 
our own infirmities, failings, misapprehensions, darkness, knowing 
but in part, should work in us a charitable opinion of poor erring 
creatures, who do it, perhaps, with as upright sincere hearts and 
affections as some enjoy truth.” 

“‘ How tender is Salvian in his judgment of the Arians! They 
are, says he, heretics but know it not ; heretics to us, but not to 
themselves. Nay, they think themselves so catholic, that they 
judge us to be heretics. What they are to us, that we are to 
them. They err, but with a good mind; and for this cause 
God shows mercy towards them.”’* 

«It is a greater schism,’ says Baxter, “when churches do 
not only separate from each other causelessly, but also unchurch 
each other, and endeavor to cut off each other from: the church 
universal, by denying each other to be true churches of Christ.” + 

Thus we clearly see that the guilt of heresy and schism, in 
the scriptural sense of the terms, consists in a violation of chris- 
tian unity, peace, and charity, and never in mere errors of 
opinion. As terms of reproach for sincere opinions in religion, 
and a conscientious separation from the Romish communion, 
they were used by the papists as weapons of defence against all 
free inguiry into the doctrine or worship of their church, 
Should not protestants disdain the use of such weapons? ‘They 
certainly would disdain it, if they understood their true nature ; 
and would revolt from it with horror, did they but reflect that it 
brings upon themselves the very guilt, which they are so zealous 
to expose and condemn in others. 
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We now proceed to the consideration of the subject of your 
vote, in Mrs. Baker’s case, as it more immediately concerns this 
church. ‘The reason which you assign for refusing her request 
to be recommended to us, is, because you ‘“ cannot consistently 
recognize any church as a sister church, which in your judgment 
rejects those doctrines that you feel bound to receive as the 
fundamental doctrines of christianity.” 

By the fundamental doctrines of christianity, you doubtless 
mean those doctrines which are essential to the nature and exist- 
ence of christianity, without a belief of which none can be count- 
ed christians; and we probably owe it to your delicacy of 
phraseology, at the time of passing the vote, that you used the 
word ‘ sister,” instead of “ christian,” and did not expressly 
deny us the character of a christian church, which your charge 
seemed to imply. Your own construction of this charge, mm 
your last communication to us, removes all doubt as to your 
present meaning. 

In considering this vote, two leading quires are suggested by 
it; first, as to the charge which you allege against this church, 
and secondly, as to the principle which you assume upon the 
supposition of its truth. 

In the first place, then, how do you form your judgment that 
this church rejects those doctrines, which you receive as funda- 
mental? What are those doctrines? Have you ever ascertained 
and enumerated them? Where can an accurate and complete 
list of them be found? You give us no intimations as to what 
they are, or whether you have ever settled this question for 
yourselves. Yet if you are so confident that there are certain 
particular doctrines, which are fundamental and essential to be be- 
lieved by all christians, as to feel authorized to charge us with re- 
jecting them, it should seem to be of the highest importance, on 
your own account, to beable to know and to tell fully and precisely 
what they are. Unless you have it in your power to do this, 
how can you be satisfied that your own faith is sufficient to make 
you christians? For, should you fail of a belief in any one of 
these fundamental, essential doctrines, your faith would be as 
clearly insufficient, as if you failed in regard to the whole ; oth- 
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erwise, they could not all be essential. Where then, we ask, are 
to be found enumerated all the particular doctrines, which, and 
which alone, are essentially necessary to be believed by every 
man, in order to his being a christian? 

Without a distinct and complete list of your fundamental 
doctrines, in what manner do you form your judgment whether, 
and how far, this church rejects them ; and how are we to com- 
prehend the nature and extent of your judgment; what it in- 
cludes, and whether it extends to all the doctrines which you 
receive as fundamental, or to a part only, and if to a part only, 
to what part? All about it is vague and uncertain. We look 
for satisfaction into the printed Articles and Covenant of your 
church ; but we look in vain. Here we find no enumeration of 
particular doctrines, nor any distinction made between those 
which are, and those which are not fundamental. So far then 
from beimg prepared to judge us in respect to fundamental doc- 
trines, your church, it seems, has not taken care to determine, 
for its own members, what particular doctrines are to be received 
as fundamental, all-important as this inquiry must be to them. 

It may be said, mdeed, that in the articles and covenant 
referred to, you declare your firm belief in the christian religion 
as revealed in the scriptures, and that such a belief, embracing all 
the doctrines of christianity, whether fundamental or not, makes it 
unnecessary to discriminate between them, or to ascertain precisely 
what are, and what are not fundamental. Beitso; wealsohave 
this firm belief, and hold all the doctrines embraced by it, On 
this ground, therefore, no difficulty could arise between us about 
fundamental doctrines. We should rejoice to find you resting 
upon this safe and solid ground; the ground which was taken by 
the First Church at its foundation, and which has been maintain- 
ed with constancy to the present moment. Here we should 
meet as sister churches, and christian brethren, receiving the 
doctrines of christianity from the same divine source, and seek- 
ing alike for the truth under the guidance of conscience and by 
the light of our own minds, as God should enable us to under- 
stand the scriptures. 

From this ground you must have departed, before you could 
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find occasion for any such charge as you have brought against 
this church. How has this happened? ‘The same articles and 
covenant will show. In “declaring your firm belief of the 
christian religion, as revealed in the scriptures,” you add, “and 
of such a view of it, substantially, as the Westminster catechism 
exhibits.” Here, indeed, we cannot follow you. This, we 
think, is to view the scriptures through a dark and distorting 
medium. We had rather behold them in their own original and 
heavenly light. 

But let us see whether the Westminster catechism, this addi- 
tional guide of your faith, will lead us to a view of the funda- 
mental doctrines, which you charge this church with rejecting. 
Here again all is vague and uncertain. Among the many pro- 
found and intricate propositions and articles of faith contained in 
the Westminster catechism, we cannot learn, which you receive 
as fundamental, or whether you receive any of them as funda- 
mental, or otherwise, in the sense or in the terms in which they 
are expressed. or the framers of your church covenant 
thought it fit that you should be bound only to receive them 
‘substantially ;” forgetting, probably, that President Clap, the 
arbiter of orthodoxy in former days, ranked among the signs of 
heresy a disposition, “ to consent to the substance of our cate- 
chism and confession, without rigorously isisting upon every 
article and doctrine in it.” Be this as it may, if by this latitude 
of construction you are at liberty to regard nothing as of sub- 
stance in them, but truth, this church could not refuse thus far 
to receive them, however it might insist upon regarding the 
scriptures alone as the proper authority for deciding what is 
christian truth, whether contained in those articles, or any other 
merely human writings. 

Thus, you must perceive, we cannot learn, with any distinct- 
ness, what doctrines you adopt as fundamental, and still less 
what are the doctrines which you charge this church with having 
rejected. We receive, equally with you, the holy seriptures 
and all the doctrines, which they contain, and, as we humbly 
hope, endeavor to ascertain their true meaning, in the best man- 
ner we can. For this purpose, we would avail ourselves of all 
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the light to be obtained from the works as well as the word of 
God, from the instructions of human teachers, and the writings of 
learned and pious men; rejecting nothing, not even the West- 
minster catechism, so far as it contains what is true and useful. 

As a church we reject no system of doctrines, every member 
being at liberty to inquire and judge for himself; so that even 
those who would go further than you do, and with President 
Clap adopt all the articles and doctrines of that catechism, 
might become members with us, without being called upon to 
receive or reject any thing in repugnance to their principles, 
They might, in any manner they should choose, make known 
their belief in those articles, but a profession of belief im them, 
or any humanly devised articles of faith, could not be required 
by us, consistently with that supreme regard which we feel 
bound to pay to the revealed will of God. 

Herein appears to consist the main difference, upon this point, 
between your church and the First Church; you require, as a 
necessary term of communion, a declaration of belief in “ such 
a view of the christian religion substantially, as the Westminster 
catechism exhibits,” while this church requires, in such a case, 
no act whatever, in relation to that catechism or any similar 
system of doctrines; and this omission, we presume, is_ the 
evidence upon which you charge this church with having rejected 
those doctrines, which you feel bound to receive as the funda- 
mental doctrines of christianity. 

When we shall have more fully stated to you the reasons 
why we cannot, in any form, either yield or require assent to the 
articles of the Westminster catechism, or any human articles of 
faith, you will feel satisfied we trust, that the omission to do this 
furnishes no just evidence that we reject any of the christian 
doctrines. Had this church, indeed, no express form of a pro- 
fession of faith and covenant, to be proposed on admission to 
christian communion, you would not be justified in drawing 
such an inference from the fact. You must be aware that it is 
not necessary, to constitute the character even of an orthodox 
church, that its covenant engagements should be in writing. It 
is expressly laid down in the Platform, which appears to be 
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your main authority, as well as by Dr. Owen and others, that a 
church may express these, ‘ by their constant practice im 
coming together for the public worship of God, and by their 
religious subjection to the ordinances of God there.”* Surely, 
then, nothing can be inferred, as to the doctrines of any chureh, 
‘from its not requirmg subscription, or assent, to articles like those 
of the Westminster catechism. 

Here we think it proper to remark, that we would not be 
understood as intimating that there are not now, probably, as 
important differences of opinion on religious subjects between the 
members of your church and the members of this, as there 
usually have been between their respective predecessors. We 
know, indeed, that among members of the same church different 
views will be entertained upon important points; still more 
must this be expected of those belonging to different churches, 
whose religious opinions have been formed under very different 
influences and associations. But is it not probable, that these 
differences of opinion appear to be much greater than they 
really are? We are all apt to confound actual belief with the 
manner of expressing or manifesting it, the imternal assent of 
the mind with the external assent of words or forms; and, what 
is still more deceptive, we too often look at the opinions of those 
who differ from us, through the distortmg medium of party 
names, Could we see, as with the eye of omniscience, each 
other’s faith, as it really exists in the mind, and the various 
circumstances under which it has grown up, we should doubtless 
find, not only that the differences in our faith are less important 
than we had imagined, but that these, whatever they may be, 
call for the exercise of mutual charity and tenderness, i 
than repulsive coldness, or bitter anathemas. 

We would also remark that we are not so sanguine as to 
indulge the hope or expectation that your church, with its 
strong prepossessions and feelings respecting us, can think it 
agreeable or conducive to edification, to have an interchange of 
religious services, or to hold any confidential intercourse with this 
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church ; but our hope and prayer is, that both churches may 
yet cultivate the genuine spirit of christian charity, study the 
things which make for peace, and endeavor not to think of 
ourselves more highly than we ought to think, but to think 
soberly, according as God has dealt to each the measure of 


faith. Under the influence of such a spirit, we should not be in © 


danger of unchristian alienations, nor be led to apprehend that 
there is an insurmountable barrier between us, or a great gulf 
fixed, so that none who would, can pass from one to the other. 

In proceeding to address you, through others, on the subject of 
human tests in religion, our difficulty is not in finding able and 
eloquent advocates of christian liberty among the authors whom 
you revere, and would therefore listen to with pleasure, but in 
selecting the most instructive from the great number of those 
who present themselves to our choice. ‘The general view which 
we take of the subject may be presented in the words of the late 
learned and orthodox Adam Clarke. ‘In every question,” he 
says, “which involves the eternal interests of man, the holy 
scriptures must be appealed to in union with reason, their great 
commentator. He who forms his creed or confession of faith 
without these, may believe any thing or nothing, as the cunning 
of others, or his own caprices, may dictate. Human creeds and 
confessions of faith have been often put in the place of the bible, 
to the disgrace of revelation and reason. Let those go away ; 
let these be retained, whatever be the consequence.”* 

“In justifying this church, even to your satisfaction, for taking 
this ground, and wholly discarding human creeds as tests of 
christian faith or character, it will not be necessary to prove that 
the bible alone is the proper rule of faith to all christians. ‘This, 
you know, has been done a thousand times, and will not now be 
questioned, however it may be disregarded. ‘The bible, and the 
bible only, it is notorious, has all the requisites of a complete 
and perfect rule of christiun faith and practice. It has the 
authority of such a rule, even that of God himself; it is conse- 
quently infallible, and worthy of our entire confidence ; it is 
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unchangeable, no power on earth can alter it; it is universal, 
and accessible to all; it is plain, and intelligible to all; and it 
contains all things necessary to be known or believed in order to 
salvation, for it contains the whole of christianity. All, too, 
have the power to use this rule, who are endowed with reason, 


which, with the aid and direction of conscience, is to all a suffi- 


cient power. 

These statements might be confirmed from the writings of 
orthodox divines; but this is unnecessary, for it is well known 
that all christians profess to receive the bible as their only rule 
of faith; even the papists claim only the power of interpreting 
it for others. It is more important, therefore, to direet your 
attention to such views as will show you how liable we are to 
follow the spirit of this papal practice, and make our own 
interpretations of scripture, or the articles of our own faith, a rule 
for others; and that whenever we do this, we set aside the bible 
as the real and only rule, substitute human in the place of 
divine authority, violate the most sacred rights of private judg- 
ment, and become responsible for the multiplied evils of such a 
practice. 

Dr. Gale, eminent among the English dissenters for his learn- 
ing and piety, and who, as his biographer informs us, “* embraced 
with sincerity and faithfulness the doctrine of the trinity,” has a 
series of discourses on this subject,* all of which deserve your 
attention. We can only glance at some of the views presented 
by him. Speaking of all impositions upon conscience as being 
of the true spirit of popery, he says: “ How happy had it been 


for the christian world, if this spirit had been confined to the 


papists. Would to God that the worst of all their doctrines and 
practices had been truly as much abhorred by all protestants, as 
the name of popery has been; then the reformation would not 
have been almost only nominal, and rested in transferring this 
unjust authority from one set of men to another.—Let us con- 
sider the great evil and wickedness of assuming or submitting to 
any other authority in religious matters but Christ alone ; for 
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this is not at all less wicked than absurd.—For any to assume a 
power of directing the consciences of other men, not leaving 
them to the scriptures alone, is declaring the scriptures. to be 
defective and insufficient for that purpose; and consequently 
that our Lord, who has left us only the scriptures, did not know 
what was sufficient and necessary for us, and has given us a law, 
the wants and defects of which were to be supplied by some of 
his own wiser disciples and followers.” 

«They who take on them to direct the consciences of men, are 
not satisfied with a man’s admitting the words of scripture, and 
even that very sense of them, perhaps, which they require, 
unless he will also use and receive the very words they have 
chosen. It is not therefore, the words of scripture which our 
Lord has authorized, nor the sense which he has taught, but 
purely their own form of words, which they directly impose as 
more proper to express what our Lord intended, than those the 
scripture uses.—And to impose any particular forms of words, 
instead of those used in scripture, is no less than to set aside the 
scripture and its divine author, for these forms and interpreta- 
tions and the authors and imposers of them.” 

‘“¢ J might in several other particulars, show the great wicked- 
ness they are guilty of, who take upon them to domineer over 
and prescribe to the consciences of men. ‘They rob God of his 
just dominion, he alone having the rights they clam. They 
impeach his justice, in not acquainting us with the doctrines we 
ought to believe, and the laws we ought to observe. ‘They set 
themselves up as more capable to exercise that dominion than 
God or Christ, and usurp that authority over others, which is 
expressly forbidden to be exercised by any christians, who have 
a strict charge not to lord it over God’s heritage. ‘Therefore, all 
Luposers on men’s consciences are guilty of rebellion against God 
and Christ. They make and require the reception of new 
articles of faith and practice; that is, they establish a new 
religion different from that which Christ taught, and preach 
another gospel—I will only add, in order to show the wick- 
- edness of submitting and betraying our consciences to any such 
unjust usurped authority, that besides the guilt of countenancing 
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their illegal claim, and supporting their pretensions, we renounce 
subjection to the religion of Christ.—In every instance wherein 
we thus submit ourselves to the direction of any human authority, 
so far we set aside and renounce all other authority, our own 
light and reason, and even the word and declarations of God and 
Christ.” 

‘If that by which we are to judge of the truth and regularity 
of a christian’s faith and practice is, as no doubt it is, to be 
properly called the rule of his faith and practice ; then those 
articles and forms required by any church to be received and 
believed are made thereby a rule of faith; for they are intended 
to show and declare what all persons ought, and what the impo- 
sers expect they should believe-—Whether a person be right or 
wrong in the faith necessary to salvation, and duly qualified to 
become a member of achristian church, is to be tried and known 
by his embracing or rejecting those particular articles which are 
proposed to him.” | 

“Tet me prevail with you to consider this matter faithfully 
and impartially. If you draw up and agree upon any articles and 
forms of words, not expressed in scripture, is it not because, and 
don’t you thereby expressly declare, that the scriptures are no 
sufficient and proper rule in themselves, and that you judge your 
own articles and forms to be a sufficient, and even the most 
proper rule you know of, whereby to judge of other men’s 
opinions, and qualifications for church membership, and to regu- 
late your christian communion? Are not these articles proposed 
as the terms and conditions of admission into your church ? And 
what is this, but expressly to declare, that by this rule every 
one may judge what is necessary to be believed in order to 
church-membership? To this rule, not to the scriptures, 
they must conform themselves, if they intend to be admitted 
into Christ’s church. All this, therefore, is no other, but to set 
up the church for judge and law-maker, and her decisions for 
the rule of faith.” 

“Tt is saying nothing here, to pretend that what is proposed 
and required is contained in scripture in substance, and only 
drawn out thence more distinctly and expressly ; and that, 
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therefore, not these, but the scriptures are made the true rule of 
faith. For though it should be supposed that the scriptures are 
the rule, from whence these interpretations and conclusions are 
drawn; yet not the scriptures, but these interpretations and 
conclusions only, are directly the prescribed rule ; the scriptures 
being at least placed out of sight, and laid behind this thick 
curtain of human interpretations, which is drawn before that 
sacred rule, and effectually conceals it from our view and exam- 
ination.” 

«Tf, as you pretend, you really mean that the scriptures only 
should be our rule ; if we are to judge only by them of religious 
matters, what have we to do with these forms and human inter- 
pretations ? Of what use are they? What can they mean? And 
why do we contend so bitterly and earnestly about them? 
There must be something at the bottom of all this; there must 
be a great stress laid upon these forms, which bears some propor- 
tion to the mischievous effects so visibly produced by them ; 
and this can only be the making them the test and standard of 
truth and error, of orthodoxy of opinion, and regularity of prac- 
tice. Hence arise those warm contests, those hatreds and 
heart-burnings, among the brethren of one common father, and the 
fellow-servants under one common master, which disgrace chris- 
tianity, and render the professors of it miserable; when the 
same zeal for the words of scripture only, which are confessedly 
our rule, would soon heal all our breaches, remove animosities 
and dissensions, and settle the true christian spirit of love and 
charity amongst us.” 

“¢ Away then with all human forms and compositions ; with all 
decrees and determinations of councils and synods; with all 
confessions and subscriptions ; with all interpretations and _ pre- 
tended scripture consequences: away with all the inventions, 
agreements, and declarations of men; and let every pious 
christian embrace and subscribe only that most valuable form of 
sound words contained in the scriptures, which are the word of 
God, and able to make men wise unto salvation.’’* 
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In connexion with these views, we present you with some 
passages from the works of two other eminent trinitarian divines, 
very dissimilar, however, m some respects ; we allude to bishop 
Warburton, and the noble-minded Baxter, who might have been 
a bishop if he would. ‘hey both give us striking views of the 
absurdity and evil consequences of departing from the scripture 
rule of faith. ‘To claim rule or mastery in matters of religion,” 
says Warburton, “on mere human authonty, shows so 
much impudence; and to acknowledge the claim, so egregious 
folly ; that one could hardly conceive any man, who had been 
‘delivered from the bondage of corruption, into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God,’ should be m danger either of assuming it 
himself, or of submitting to it when assumed by others.” 

‘«¢ But the government of God’s church under the gospel, not 
being administered, as under the law, in person, but by a written 
rule; the ministers of the word, under pretence of interpreting 
it, took occasion to introduce their own authority ; and on that, 
by insensible degrees, a very wicked usurpation. ‘The business 
of interpreting was at first modestly assumed, as a mere act of 
charity, to assist the brethren in the study of God’s word. ‘The 
pretence for the exercise of this office was the obscurities in sacred 
scripture. Unhappily it was not understood, that the very ob- 
securities themselves were a sufficient evidence that the subject 
of them could never be matter of faith necessary to salvation, 
What perhaps contributed to obstruct so obvious a truth was the 
great privileges ascribed to christian faith. So that men became 
more solicitous to have it large and full, than to have it pure 
and perfect.” 

«Call no man Father upon the earth, for one is. your father 
who is in heaven; neither be ye called masters, for one 1s your 
master even Christ. ‘These words plainly imply, that whoever 
requires religious obedience, or a right over conscience, by his 
own authority, is a usurper in another’s jurisdiction ; and whoever 
pays obedience to such a claim, is a rebel to his lawful master.” 

‘“‘ But man’s claim is not only unjust, and man’s submission to it 
sinful ; but they are both in the highest degree extravagant and 
absurd. A jurisdiction in matters of faith is what no human 
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authority is capable of administering ; as all human authority is 
subject to error and mistake. ‘This is so obvious an objection, 
that the bishop of Rome who first set up this claim, or at least 
digested it to a system, soon saw the necessity of supporting it 
on a pretended infallibility. And though this was adding blas- 
phemy to usurpation, yet it made the mystery of ungodliness 
consistent; and free, at least, from the absurdity of those who 
confess themselves fallible, and yet exact the same submission 
to their authority as if they could not err. Which of these is 
the most absurd is easily understood; but which of them the 
most presuming, is hard to say: for if one intrenches upon 
heaven, the other ventures to insult common sense.” 

“¢ One, therefore, is our Father, who is m heaven; one is our 
master, even Christ. And their will, as announced to us in 
sacred scripture, is the only law to which christians, as such, are 
held and obliged. On this rock, where Christ built his church, 
every private man may safely repose his conscience. ‘To this 
truly infallible guide, we may commit ourselves with perfect con- 
fidence; in this assurance, that so much of God’s will as is 
necessary for us to know, is easy to be known ; and that what- 
soever is dark or difficult in his word, is therefore not necessary 
to be known.” 

The same great author, in another place, in explaining the 
manner in which christians have violated the unity of the spirit, 
and how they may restore it, says: “ Instead of stopping at the 
few general and fundamental principles of christian faith, clearly 
delivered, and uniformly believed by all, they went on, and 
brought into the church, as terms of communion, abstruse ques- 
tions relating to points obscurely delivered, and made still more 
doubtful by having the principles of the Greek philosophy, to 
which the sacred writers paid no regard, and with which the 
faith has no concern, applied to their solution. They did not 
consider, that the very obscurity itself sufficiently declared that 
they never were proposed by the gracious author of our faith, 
for fundamental articles ; nor consequently that he ever intended 
the profession of them as a necessary condition of church com- 
munion.” 
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‘¢ Now the violation of the unity of the spirit having been 
occasioned by these mistakes, we may easily collect that the 
means of preserving it entire had been the requiring no more, as 
the terms of church communion, than what Christ has delivered 
to be explicitly believed; and these not consisting of many 
particulars, and all of them clear and simple, had afforded no 
handle for difference or diversity of opinions ; especially had 
due care been taken to express, as much as possible, those 
points of communion, in scripture terms, without running out 
into modern glosses, conceived upon the principles of science 
and philosophy merely human.” 

‘But since, through a neglect of these rules, this unity of 
the spirit has been unhappily violated, the next question is of 
restoring it, which, what is here said concerning the means of 
its preservation, shows us is to be done, by retrenching all 
unnecessary articles, to which the animosity of parties, the 
superstition of barbarous ages, and even the negligence of time 
have given an imaginary importance, and by reducing the 
formula of faith to the primitive simplicity, leaving all disputable 
points, together with such other as no party deems necessary, 
to the free decision of every man’s private judgment.’’* 

Baxter, speaking of “ the sin and danger of makmg too much 
necessary to church union and communion,” says: ‘‘ Addition to 
Christ’s terms is very perilous as well as diminution ; when men 
will deny either church entrance or communion to any that 
Christ would have received, because they come not up to cer- 
tain terms which they, or such as they devise. And though they 
think that Christ giveth them power to do thus, or that reason 
or necessity justifieth them, their error will not make them 
guiltless. Imputing their error to Christ untruly is no small 
aggravation of the sin. Nor is it a small fault to usurp a power 
proper to Christ; to make themselves lawgivers to his church 
without any authority given them by him; their ministry is 
another work. And it is dangerous pride to think themselves 
great enough, wise enough, and good enough to come after 
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Christ mie to amend his work, and to do it better than he hath 
done.”’ 

ss sa we would subscribe to the whole cOHBIA or any 
confession drawn up in its phrase and matter, yet this will not 
serve for union and communion. ‘They tell us. heretics will 
subscribe to the scriptures; and I tell them, that heretics may 
subscribe also to their confessions, and force a sense of their own 
upon them; and that God never left them to make better 
confessions, and fitter to discover heresies, than scripture doth 
afford.” 

“The :papists have set up whole volumes of councils and 
decrees for the rule forsooth, because the scripture is dark and 
all heretics plead scripture. And what have they done by it, 
but cause more darkness, and set the world and their own 
doctors too, in greater contentions.” 

“Thus men lose themselves; and abuse the church, because 
God’s word will not serve their turn as a rule for us to unite 
upon. ‘This is the one rule that God hath left, and men will 
needs blame this as insufficient, and mend God’s works by the 
devices of their addle brains, and then complain of divisions when 
they have made them!” — 

“ The rule that all must agree in must be made by one that 
is above all, and whose authority is acknowledged by all.— 
Never will the church have full unity till the scripture sufh- 
ciency be more generally acknowledged. You complain of 
many opinions and ways, and many you will still have, till the 
one rule, the scripture, be the standard of our religion.” + 

“Two things have set the church on fire, and been the plagues 
of it above one thousand years. 1. Enlarging our creed, and 
making more fundamentals than ever God made. 2. Compo- 
sing, and so imposing, our creeds and confessions in our own 
words and phrases.’’} 

In pursuing the subject, this fearless advocate of the authori 
and sufficiency of scripture, imputes the introduction and multi- 
plication of human creeds among christians to the artifices of 
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their great spiritual enemy ; who, as he proceeds to observe in 
the style of his day, “will needs be a spirit of zeal in the 
church ; and he will so overdo against heretics, that he persuades 
them they must enlarge their creed, and add this clause against 
one, and that against another, and all was but for the perfecting 
and preserving of the christian faith. And so he brings it to be 
a matter of so much wit to bea christian, as Erasmus complains, 
that ordinary heads were not able to reach it. He had got 
them with a religious zealous cruelty to their own and others’ 
souls, to lay all their salvation, and the peace of the church, upon 
some unsearchable mysteries about the trinity, which God either 
never revealed, or never clearly revealed, or never laid so great 
a stress upon; yet he persuades them that there was scripture 
proof enough of these; only the scripture spoke it but in the 
premises, or in darker terms, and they must but gather into 
their creed the consequences, and put it ito plainer expressions, 
which heretics might not so easily corrupt, pervert, or evade. 
But what got he at this one game?” 

“He got a standing verdict against the perfection and suffi- 
ciency of scripture, and consequently against Christ, his spirit, 
his apostles, and the christian faith: that it will not afford so 
much as a creed or system of fundamentals, or points absolutely 
necessary to salvation and brotherly communion, in fit or tolera- 
ble phrases, but we must mend the language at least. He 
opened a gap for human additions, at which he might afterwards 
bring in more at his pleasure. He framed an engine for an 
infallible division, and to tear in pieces the church, casting out 
all as heretics that could not subscribe to his additions, and 
necessitating separation by all dissenters, to the world’s end, till 
the devil’s engine be overthrown. And hereby he lays a ground 
upon the divisions of christians, to bring men into doubt of all 
religion, as not knowing which is the right. And he lays the 
ground of certain heart-burnings, and mutual hatred, contentions, 
revilings and enmity.”* 

This catalogue of public evils, still flowing from creed-making 
in the church, is sufficiently appalling, to say nothing of the 
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more horrible persecutions of former days; but this is not all. 
There are other evils from the same source, which, though less 
obvious to the public eye, are of incalculable extent and severi- 
ty, bringing distress of conscience and angnish of spirit to pri- 
vate christians, and spreading a baleful mfluence over their 
motives and characters. 

Can you, upon reflection, doubt that wherever subscription 
or assent to a creed of man’s making, has been established as a 
necessary condition of christian communion, especially if it em- 
braced the deep and disputable points in theology, there may 
have been thousands of the humble, sincere, and pious followers 
of Christ, who have been debarred from the joy of testifying in 
the church their love and gratitude to him, because they could 
not in conscience submit to the imposition of such a creed? And 
must you not believe that thousands of others, who in the unsus- 
picious period of youth, or under the influence of newly excited 
feelmgs of devotion and piety, have been led by implicit confi- 
dence in their spiritual guides to set their names to whatever 
was proposed to them as proper, have afterwards, upon examin- 
ing their professed creed, been perplexed with difficulties in 
comprehending it, and agitated by doubts of its accordance with 
scripture; or, if they escaped these evils, have incurred still 
greater, by attaching to their creed an authority which is due to 
the divine word alone, and enlisting themselves as partisans of a 
sect, exposed to all the baleful influence of a narrow, exclusive 
and uncharitable spirit. Baxter, deeply sensible of these evils, 
points out some of them in his Directions for Young Christians. 
It is,” he says, “a most dangerous thing to a young convert, 
to be ensnared in a sect ; it will, before you are aware, possess 
you with a feverish, sinful zeal for the opimions and interest of 
that sect ; it will make you bold in bitter invectives and censures 
against those who differ from them ; it will corrupt your church 
communion, and fill your very prayers with partiality and human 
passions ; it will secretly bring malice, under the name of zeal, 
into your mind and words ; ma word, it is a secret, but deadly 
enemy to christian love and peace.’’* 
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With a full conviction of the evils attending the use of creeds 
and confessions of faith as terms of communion, as well as the 
absurdity of the practice, how could this church have taken 
other ground respecting them, than it ever has taken? And 
how could it now depart from its first foundation? ‘ Other 
foundation can no man lay than that is laid, which is Jesus 
Christ.” And what is our inducement for departing from it ? 
What is the great utility of such creeds and confessions? We 
can discern none. Their inutility, indeed, would of itself be a 
sufficient objection to them; though such an objection is hardly 
applicable, since in a case of so much delicacy and importance 
as undertaking to regulate the faith, or prescribe to the consci- 
ence of another, every act, which is not positively beneficial, 
must be positively evil, and not merely useless. 

But let us inquire what are the benefits, which may’ be sup- 
posed to result from the use of creeds and confessions of faith in 
the church. Is it said that they are valuable as summaries of 
the christian faith and doctrine, presenting in a connected view 
the leading truths of the bible? If so, may they not serve eve- 
ry purpose as manuals of religious instruction, or helps to piety 
and devotion, without being used as tests of fitness for church 
communion? May: not all enjoy the full benefit of them, 
without their being imposed upon the consciences of any? 
And was it not the original design of the framers of the West- 
minster confession and catechism, that they should be used for 
such legitimate purposes only ? 

The assembly of divines at Westminster, we are informed, 
did not make the confession of faith they drew up a legal stan- 
dard of orthodoxy ; nor till forty years after was subscription 
or assent to it required of any layman or minister as a term of 
christian communion. And when a motion was made in the 
assembly that the answers in the shorter catechism should be 
subscribed by all the members, the proposition was rejected as 
an unwarrantable imposition. Yet these men were far from 
having attained to just notions of religious freedom; as Milton 
says of them, “ they taught compulsion without convincement, 
persuading the magistrate to use it, as a strouger means to sub- 
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due and bring in conscience than evangelical persuasion.” Shall 
we then, who understand “ the perfect law of liberty,” so pervert 
the design of these theological compends, as to impose them as 
tests of faith upon all, upon the old and the young, the learned 
and the unlearned, before we admit them to our communion 
and allow them to give expression to their feelings of pious gra- 
titude as believers in Christ; and thus require them to profess, 
what it is scarcely possible should be real, a belief in the ab- 
struse and deep results of metaphysical divinity, which those 
profound theologians, who had spent years in working them out, 
could not be induced to subscribe to? This we could not do. 
To substitute such a test for the simple terms of the gospel 
would seem to us a daring usurpation of authority in Christ’s 
kingdom, and a cruel infliction upon our fellow-servants under him. 

But, to return, will it be said that requiring assent to these 
summaries of faith will have the good effect of promoting a be- 
lief in the great doctrines of our holy religion, a uniformity in 
“the faith once delivered to the saints?” So it may have been 
thought in other times, when christians supposed, or acted as if 
they supposed, that men could, at will, believe or not believe ; 
when profession of faith was taken for faith itself, and when an 
outward formal assent to certain doctrines was considered of 
more value, than an internal conviction of the truth. ‘This kind 
of delusion was natural enough in that church and among those 
with whom the bible was a sealed book, and who were not ex- 
pected to form religious opinions, but to profess what were dic- 
tated to them by their spiritual guides. But among those who 
have opened the bible to all, and declared it to be the right and 
duty of all to examine the: scriptures, and judge for themselves 
what are the truths revealed to us from heaven, it will not be 
pretended by any who have not relapsed from their protestant 


principles, that a real belief of christian doctrines can be attained’ 


in any other way, than by exercising one’s own reason and judg- 
ment in understanding the evidence upon which: they are found- 
ed. Consequently it must be admitted, that requiring a formal 
assent to certain doctrines cannot be the means of producing a 
real belief in them. 
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Thus it is uniformity of profession only, not of faith, which is 
to be expected from imposing upon all the same articles of reli- 
gion. And of what value is this uniformity of profession? Can 
it serve to promote the life and reality of religion? May not 
these exist, in all their force and beauty, without it? Can they 
indeed, with it? Profession being but the show, and not the 
substance of religion, what but evil can result from extending it 
beyond the limits of real belief, including, perhaps, dark 
and abstruse points, which the humble professor never examined 
and could never comprehend? However this might lead him 
into self-delusion, or enable him to deceive others, it surely could 
bring no good to himself or others; it could not give him faith in 
the doctrines professed, nor any of its benefits, whatever these 
might be. 

Such appears to be the utility of creeds and confessions as 
tests of orthodoxy, and terms of communion. 

Baxter, somewhere in his works, compares those who would 
make all christians think alike to a certain wise statesman, who 
advised his sovereign to have all his subjects of the same stature, 
complexion, and disposition. And those who would require of 
all the same profession of belief in certain particular and intricate 
doctrines, in order to their admission into the church, appear to 
resemble any other such wise statesman, who should prescribe a 
military uniform of precisely the same size and form, which few 
could wear with comfort, and recommend that those, and those 
only, who would array themselves in it, should be embodied as 
soldiers. To say nothing of some who might be received, would 
not thousands of the bravest and most efficient men be excluded ? 
So inthe other case, without assuming the uniform profession, 
none can be received as merabers of the church. The most 
substantial virtues and graces of the christian character will not 
entitle them to admission; even should they be clad in “ the 
whole armor of God, girt about with truth, have on the breast- 
plate of righteousness, be shod with the preparation of the gospel 
of peace, and have taken the shield of faith, the helmet of salva- 
tion, and the sword of the spirit, which is the word of God.” 

How far removed is such a practice from the simplicity that is 
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in Christ. What this simplicity is, as to the terms of christian 
communion, we have clearly seen from the scriptures. It can- 
not be uninteresting to you to see from the history of the early 
christians how faithfully they preserved it, and what were the 
consequences, in after times, of departing from it. 

The beautiful and divine simplicity of the christian religion, 
says Dr. Mosheim, appears from the two great and fundamental 
principles upon which it is built, faith and charity ; and the only 
two rites of baptism and the holy supper, instituted by Christ 
himself. Of the early ages of the church he observes, that 
whoever acknowledged Christ as the saviour of mankind, and 
made a profession of confidence in him, was immediately baptized 
and received into the church. The christian system, as it was 
then taught, preserved its native simplicity, and was comprehen- 
ded in a small number of articles. The-great study of those who 
embraced the gospel was rather to express its divine influence 
in their dispositions and conduct, than to examine its doctrines 
with an excessive curiosity, or to explain them by the rules of 
human wisdom. As long as the sacred writings were the only 
rule of faith, religion preserved its native purity ; and in propor- 
tion as their decisions were neglected, or postponed to the 
inventions of men, it degenerated from its primitive and divine 
simplicity. ‘ ‘ 

This representation, from the highest historical authority, 
accords with that of other distinguished writers. Robinson, in 
his ‘ Ecclesiastical Researches,’ says, that in the churches of the 
earliest times, the doctrines taught were few, plain, and simple, 
taken immediately from the gospel.” Dr. Cave, in his ‘ Primi- 
tive Christianity,’ observes of the christian fathers, that “ their 
creed in the first ages was short and simple, their faith lying not 
so much in nice and numerous articles, as in a good and an holy 
life’ And Dr. Hammond, in speaking of the divisions and 
animosities among christians of more recent times, utters a prayer 
for the return of those happy primitive days, “ wherein vice was 
the only heresy.” 

The estimation in which christian liberty was held appears 
from the writings of the fathers themselves. As quoted 
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by Limborch, in his History of the Inquisition, ‘Tertullian says : 
«‘ Every one has a natural right and power to worship God 
according to his persuasion; nor can it be a part of religion 
to compel men to religion, which ought to be voluntarily embra- 
ced, and not through constraint.” Cyprian says: “ Although 
there may be tares in the church, this ought to be no obstruction 
to our faith and charity; nor is their being in the church any 
reason for our departure out of it ; it should be our care, that we 
be found the true wheat. The servant cannot be greater than 
his Lord; nor should any one arrogate to himself what the 
Father hath committed to the Son only, to winnow and purge 
the flour, and separate by any human judgment the chaff from 
the wheat. When the disciples left the Lord himself, he did 
not reproach or grievously threaten them, but gently said, ‘ what, 
and will you forsake me also?’ observing that sacred law, of 
every one’s being left to his own liberty and will, and making for 
himself his own choice.” lLactantius says: ‘There is nothing 
which should be more free than the choice of our religion, in 
which, if the consent of the worshipper be wanting, it becomes 
entirely void and. ineffectual.” 

The earliest deviation from the gospel terms of communion, 
appears to have taken place when what is called the Apostles’ 
Creed was introduced ; the articles of which were adopted at 
different periods of time, and which, as now formed, is the only 
confession of faith required in order to baptism and communion 
in the church of England, though a so much heavier burden is 
laid upon the consciences of its clergy. ‘This most ancient of 
human creeds, compared with what followed it in the Romish 
church, and even with some creeds still existing in Congrega- 
tional societies, seems scarcely objectionable, except as a prece- 
dent leading to further usurpations. In this view of the subject, 
no additions whatever to the scriptural rule of faith are to be 
justified. In point of principle,as Bishop ‘Taylor truly observes, 
‘it is like arbitrary power, which by the same rule it takes six- 
pence from the subject, may take a hundred pounds, then a 
thousand, then all.” So in fact it happened with christian 
liberty. In the language of Dr. Chandler, ‘ human creeds 
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were substituted in the room of scripture ; and according as 
circumstances differed, or new opinions were broached, so were 
the creeds corrected, amended and enlarged, till they became 
full of subtleties, contradictions and nonsense.’”’* And to all 
these implicit assent was required. Chmistians were thus by 
degrees not only stript of their liberties and rights of conscience, 
but reduced to the most deplorable state of slavery and spiritual 
darkness. 

To restore the christian world to freedom, and to the light of 
God’s word, was the great object of the reformation ; and the 
avowed principles of the reformers, had they been faithfully 
pursued, would have led them to the accomplishment of this 
noble object. But as Robinson, the eminent puritan before 
referred to, deeply lamented, they had “‘ come so lately out of 
such thick antichristian darkness, that they could not see all 
things.” ‘They could not attain to just and clear views of 
christian liberty, nor discern what would be the ultimate opera- 
tion of the principles upon which they assailed the papal tyran- 
ny. Hence they were soon found acting in direct contradiction 
to their principles. Some of their friends and adherents could 
not bring themselves to renounce all attachment to the rites of 
their mother church ; and to conciliate these, many of the Romish 
ceremonies were retained in some of the reformed churches, thus 
leaving occasion for animosities and divisions in their own party ; 
while their enemies bitterly reproached them with the heresies 
and extravagancies springing up among their followers; and in 
the vain hope of removing such an opprobrium, and producing 
uniformity of faith in the leading doctrines of religion, creeds 
and confessions were devised, and enforced in the same perse- 
cuting spirit which they had so justly condemned and resisted. 
“ Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, Knox, the founders of the reformed 
churches in their respective countries,” says the impartial histo- 
rian of Claarles the Fifth, “as far as they had power and oppor- 
tunity, inflicted the same punishments upon such as called in 
question any article in their creeds, which were denounced 
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against their own disciples by the Church of Rome.”* 
What a memorial of human weakness! In the very act 
which gave to the reformers the name of protestants, and by 
which they resisted the edict requiring of them, among other 
things, to preach according to the sense and interpretation of 
scripture approved by the church, they boldly asserted their 
principles, declaring that they could not recede from the work of 
reformation, nor bind themselves from going further, “ without 
denying the pure word of God, which they had espoused for 
their rule of faith and practice ; and that since no doctrine could 
be more certain than that of God’s word, and that no doctrine 
should be taught besides it, the obscure places of scripture could 
not be better explained and illustrated, than by such passages as 
were clear and plain.” Yet these were the men to substitute 
their own interpretations for the decisions of God’s pure word, 
and to enforce them as doctrines not to be questioned. How 
much of humility, and meekness, and modesty in our religious 
pretensions, may we not learn from this single fact ! 

But m their intolerance, if not in their inconsistency, these 
reformers erred with the age in which they lived. ‘To this 
apology, so far as it goes, they are fully entitled. The same 
impartial historian observes, that ‘toleration, under its present 
form, was repugnant to the ideas which all the different sects 
had adopted from mistaken conceptions concerning the nature of 
religion and the rights of truth, or which all of them had derived 
from the erroneous maxims established by the church of Rome.” 
Individuals, indeed, were found even in those times, who had 
just views of human creeds and of the nature and extent of the 
reformation in religion which was needed. One of these, whose 
merits have been little known, furnishes so remarkable an in- 
stance in proof of this, as well as of the persecuting spirit 
which then prevailed, that he deserves particular notice. We 
allude to Erasmus Johannes, teacher of a latin school at Ant- 
werp, whose enlightened views and unmerited fate are mentioned 
in the History of the Reformation in the Low Countries. He 
published a work,‘ proving how early christianity began to be 
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corrupted, and maintaining’ that in order to a true and lasting 
reformation it was necessary to conform to the apostolical 
churches in doctrine and discipline; and to that simplicity in 
expressing matters of religion, of which Christ and his apostles 
have left us an example. ‘‘ What can we require more,” said 
he, “of any body? And if we do, by what authority is it? There- 
fore, let every one make use of his christian liberty in this 
matter, and let him not hinder others. If any man thinks it 
necessary to use new terms in order to declare his notions and 
belief about divine matters, imsomuch that the words. of the 
prophets and apostles cannot serve him, it is most certain, that 
not only the words are new, but also his doctrine and religion 
too; otherwise it would not be possible for him to fail of 
good and apposite expressions in holy wnit.’”* 

But these principles of reformation were too far in advance 
of the age, and the author of them, who deserved a crown, 
was obliged to flee his country." Even now, perhaps, there 
are many who would be slow to receive them; but they may 
be safely promulgated. Persecution, in every form and degree, 
is reprobated and disclaimed by ali the various sects in chris- 
tendom. ‘The principles upon which the protestant faith is 
established, and the nghts of conscience and free inquiry main- 
tained, have been so fully developed in thew effects and 
influences, that as few could now be found to call them in 
question, as there once were to vindicate them. All denomina- 
tions unite in professions of attachment to them; all agree that 
upon the free operation of these principles depends our hopes of 
farther advancement im chnmistian truth, liberty and_ peace. 
What apology, then, could there be for us, if, in such times, we 
should copy the errors of the early reformers instead of following 
out their principles, and make subscription or assent to certain 
human explications of scripture an indispensable condition to the 
enjoyment of privileges, which all the disciples and followers of 
Christ are entitled to without it; and thus, “as far as we have 
power and opportunity,” domineer over the consciences of our 
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brethren? What might not be our condemnation, if we should 
go back to those very times of persecution, and almost anti- 
christian darkness, for a system of such explications, drawn 
out in the heat of party contentions, “by men who compar- 
atively understood little of the doctrinal parts of religion, and 
were quite unacquainted with the rights of conscience.’’* 
Would not this, in the language of Dr. Jortin, be indeed admitting 
that “an assembly of fallible men may determine concerning 
all pomts of faith and practice for themselves, and for their 
heirs; and entail bondage and darkness, worse than Egyptian, 
upon their posterity forever?”’+ We could not justify ourselves 
in such a proceeding. It would, in our view, be not only resist- 
ing the progress and principles of the reformation, but returning, 
as far as we could, to that spirit of Romish tyranny and delusion, 
from which it was the object of the reformation to rescue the 
christian world. 

As we earnestly desire to lead you to the same convictions of 
duty on this subject which we so strongly feel, as well as to the 
persuasion and acknowledgment that we are sincere in them ; 
you will indulge us in pursuing the consideration of human tests 
in religion a little farther, and submitting to you the thoughts of 
some other authors of high reputation, who have taken views of 
the subject somewhat different from those already contemplated. 
Dr. Hartley, distinguished alike for his deep piety and learning, 
in his great work on “ Man, his Frame, his Duty, and his Ex- 
pectations,” has spoken with much force upon the impropriety 
and futility of forming “ any creeds, articles, or igo dae of faith, 


and requiring assent to them in words or writing.” T he whole 
of his remarks on this subject deserve your attention ; a few of 
them only can be introduced here. . 


“‘ How,” observes he, “‘ can a person be properly qualified to 


study the word of God, and to search out its meaning, who finds ° 


himself previously confined to interpret it in a particular manner? 
If the subject matter of the article be of great importance to be 


understood and believed, one may sates that it is plain, - 
. 
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needs no article ; if of small importance, why should it be made 
a test or insisted upon? If it be a difficult, abstruse point, no 
one upon earth has authority to make an article concerning it. 
We are all brethren ; there is no father, no master, amongst us ; 
we are helpers of, not lords over, each other’s faith.” 

“‘ Let us suppose the person required to assent or subscribe, 
to be a real earnest believer. It can scarce be supposed that 
such a person should assent to any set of articles, so as honestly 
to affirm, that he would choose to express his own sense of the 
scripture language in those words. ‘To strain either the scrip- 
tures, or the articles, must be a very ungrateful task to an inge- 
nuous mar; and perhaps there may be so wide a difference in 
some instances, in his opinion, that no strainmg can bring them 
together.” 

“If the scriptures cannot yet produce a true unity of opimion 
on account of our present ignorance and the weakness and 
wickedness of our natures, how should articles do this? Men 
can put as different senses upon articles, as upon texts, and so 
dispute without end.” 

“As to the metaphysical subtilties which appear in some 
creeds, they can at best be only human interpretations of scrip- 
ture words; and therefore can have no authority. All the real 
foundation which we have is in the words of scripture, and of 
the most ancient writers, considered as helps, not authorities. It 
is sufficient therefore, that a man take the scriptures for his 
guide, and apply himself to them with an honest heart, and 
humble and earnest prayer; which things have no connexion 
with forms and subscriptions.”* 

A leaned divine of Germany, who wrote “ Notes and Addi- 
tions,” whic have been thought ae to accompany the cele- 
brated work of Hartley, enters more fully ito this subject, and 
presents many interesting V views of it, which we can now do little 
more than allude to. He shows that it is incumbent on the 
defenders of human articles of faith to prove that, without mie 


the scriptures alone would be insufficient to attain the great 
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pose for which God gave them to us; that these creeds are 
more powerful instruments against the doubts, ignorance, or 
wickedness of those who go astray, than the holy seriptures; or 
that the sense of the words of Jesus and his apostles may be 
more clearly and unequivocally laid down in unscriptural ex- 
pressions, than in those employed by them; and that without 
human articles of faith, such a variety of opinions and difference 
of religion must arise, as would render the uniformity of teaching 
necessary to general edification utterly impossible. ‘ All this 
must be proved, before we can appeal to the right of the church, 
as a community, authorizing it to establish opinions for the whole 
body according to its own pleasure, and to exclude those from 
the society who refuse to submit to them.” | 

Adverting to Dr. Hartley’s remark upon the uselessness of 
articles in preventing differences and disputes, he instances the 
church of England, in which “experience clearly shows that 
though the thirty nine articles were established for the purpose 
of preventing difference of opinion, this end has not been in the 
smallest degree promoted by them. One of the strongest proofs 
of this is, that bishop Burnet, in his learned exposition of those 
articles, endeavors so to explain them, that people who entertain 
very different opmions with respect to their purport may receive 
and subscribe them. Probably a similar commentary might be 
written on the articles of faith of every protestant church with 
similar effect——Not unfrequently,”’ he observes, “ the expres- 
sions of articles of faith are mdustriously contrived to be indeter- 
minate and equivocal, to allow some difference of opinion, at 
least in points considered as not absolutely essential.” 

He then proceeds to show how superior to the scholastic and 
abstract style of these artificial formularies of faith, is the simple 
and natural manner of the scriptures, which divine wisdom has 
seen fit to adopt in communicating truth to the human mind. 
‘The instruction given us in the scriptures is, for the most part, 
conveyed to us in an historical manner, and is on that account 
most clear and intelligible to every capacity. The doctrines of 
our religion are delivered in the history. of our saviour; and 
this history is the christian’s system of instruction. ‘To understand 
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the principal facts it relates, nothing more is necessary, than a 
knowledge of the language in which it is written; and with a 
little attention I can discern the doctrines comprised in those 
facts, and founded on them, with more certainty and facility, 
than if they stood alone unconnected with any circumstances. 
The saying of Jesus, for example, ‘Iam the resurrection and 
the life,’ might admit of various explanations ; but if we connect 
it with the awakening of one from the dead, on which occasion 
it was spoken, no one can mistake its true sense. ‘The epistles 
of the apostles refer to the history of Jesus and other facts, and 
as they elucidate these, they are reciprocally illustrated by 
them.” 

After a full discussion of this topic, and after making some 
ingenious inquiries why these attempts at producing uniformity 
should be confined to the doctrines of belief, exclusive of those 
of morality ; heresies in the latter being not less possible, and far 
more dangerous ; the bible not presenting us with a regular 
system of morals any more than of faith, but exhibiting the 
duties as well as theory of christianity in popular language and 
without art; this learned commentator concludes, that “the 
holy scriptures alone, without any human addition, or authorita- 
tive interpretations, are sufficient to maintain the unity of doc- 
trine necessary for general instruction and edification ;”’ and that 
“the only necessary unity of opinion is intelligible to the com- 
mon capacity of mankind, without the aid of learning or philo- 
sophy.’’* 

In relation to this view of the subject, the author of Paradise 
Lost has some remarks, in his ‘ ‘Treatise on Christian Doctrine,’ 
which are entitled to your consideration. ‘ ‘The scriptures,” he 
says, “bemg in themselves so perspicuous, and sufficient of 
themselves to make men wise unto salvation, through what in- 
fatuation is it, that even protestant divines persist in darkening 
the most momentous truths of religion by intricate metaphysical 
comments, on the plea that such explanation is necessary; as if 
scripture, which possesses in itself the clearest light, and is sufli- 
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cient for its own explanation, especially in matters of faith and 
holiness, required to have the simplicity of its divine truths more 
fully developed, and placed in a more distinct view, by illustra- 
tions drawn from the abstrusest of human sciences.” 

‘‘ Certainly, if the apostles themselves, in a council governed 
by the inspiration of the holy spirit, determmed that even the 
divinely instituted law was a yoke from which believers ought to 
be exempt; much less is any modern church, which cannot 
allege a similar claim to the presence of the spirit, and least of 
all is the magistrate, entitled to impose on believers a creed no 
where found in scripture, or which is merely inferred from 
thence by human reasonings, carrying with them no certain con- 
viction.””* 

‘No church has,’ says bishop Sherlock, “nor have alk 
churches together, any authority to make articles of faith. Jesus 
Christ was the author and finisher of the faith, to which nothing 
can be added, and from which nothing can be taken away.—The 
apostles themselves were but teachers and witnesses of the faith, 
and had no authority or commission to make new articles of 
faith.” + 

‘“¢ Lodge your church authority im what hands you will,” says 
archdeacon Blackburne, ‘‘ you cannot assert to it a right to re- 
quire assent to a certain sense of scripture, exclusive of other 
senses, without an unwarrantable interference with those rights 
of private judgment, which are manifestly secured to every ndi-_ 
vidual by the scriptural terms of christian liberty, and thereby 
contradicting the original principles of the protestant reforma- 
tion.” 

In remarking npon the argument which had been urged for 
confessions of faith, that they present “‘a clear elucidation of di- 
vine meanings,” this learned author observes: “It is a common 
complaint that these formularies of doctrine, abounding in artifi- 
cial and scholastic terms, are rather apt to perplex and confound 
things that are otherwise clear and plain, than to illustrate any 
thing with a superior degree of perspicuity.”’1 ’ 
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Nor should we forget the injury which the cause of christianity 
sustains from all such human additions to its divine simplicity. 
“The brightness with which the evidence of the christian reli- 
gion shines,” says Dr. Gerard, the late learned professor of 
divinity at Aberdeen, “ will always bear a proportion to the pu- 
rity in which that religion is preserved. It may be so much 
corrupted, that the compounded, adulterated form, which assumes 
the name of christianity, cannot be defended. Christians have 
in many instances loaded their religion*with absurdities to which 
reason cannot be reconciled, and which, by being confounded 
with the gospel, obscure its evidence.’ Corruptions of christianity 
stain its evidence, as it were, with a dim varnish, which is of 
the more dangerous consequence, because it is not suspected to 
be a varnish, but mistaken for the genuime color, and even 
reckoned by some the most beautiful part of the christian sys- 
tem.” | 

‘“‘ Every person who is at all acquainted with the subject 
knows, that infidels have derived their most plausible objections 
against the excellence and utility of the gospel from the corrup- 
tions with which christianity is blended in the popish religion, 
and from the remains of the tenets and spirit thence arising, 
which still adhere to many protestants. These have given them 
occasion to represent the gospel as a disputatious system of dry, 
speculative, intricate, abstruse opinions ; as promoting a spirit of 
superstition, irrational and abject, and as giving countenance to 
priestcraft and usurpation over the consciences of men.’’* 

Testimonials of this nature in behalf of the pure bible, as our 
standard in religion, might be multiplied to almost any extent 
from the writings of those who have brought to the defence and 
exposition of it the deepest piety and learnmg. We will add 
one more, in this connexion, to which we are naturally brought 
by all the rest, and which can never be too often repeated. 

the bible, the bible only,” says the immortal Chillmgworth, 
“is the religion of protestants. I, for my part, after a long and, 
as I verily believe and hope, impartial search of the true way to 
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eternal happiness, do profess plainly that I cannot find any rest 
for the sole of my foot but upon this rock only. ‘This therefore, 
and this only I have reason to believe ; this I will profess ; ac- 
cording to this I will live, and for this, if there be cccasion, I 
will, not only willingly, but even gladly lose my life, though I 
should be sorry that christians should take it from me. I will 
take no man’s liberty of judgment from him ; neither shall any 
man take mine from me. I will think no man the worsé man, 
or the worse christian ; I will love no man the less for differing 
in opinion from me. And what measure I mete to others, I ex- 
pect from them again. I am fully assured that God does not, 
and therefore that man cught not to require any more of any 
man than this, to believe the scripture to be God’s word, to 
endeavor to find the true sense of it, and to live according to 
Tea 

How happy would it be for the christian world, if all who 
profess to be followers of the meek and lowly Jesus would 
adopt these noble sentiments, discard all human tests of ortho- 
doxy, and, in the spirit of their blessed master, labor to advance 
the work of reformation according to the pure word of God, till 
all thew churches are restored to the standard of apostolical 
purity in doctrine and worship. Let us do our part in this great 
work. However attached we may be to any human articles of 
faith ; even should we feel as if upon losing them, we should 
exclaim with Micah, “‘ ye have taken away my gods, and what 
have I more ?” yet let us be assured that, when we have under- 
stood their true nature, we shall rejoice in being released from 
them. Let us take encouragement from the reply of the truly 
evangelical Dr. Chandler to some in his day, who inquired what 
security they should have left for truth and orthodoxy, when 
their articles of faith were gone: “ We shall have,’’ said he, 
‘the sacred scriptures, those oracles of the great God, and free- 
dom and liberty to interpret and understand them as we can. 
The consequence of this would be great integrity and peace of 
conscience in the enjoyment of our religious principles, union 
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and friendship among christians, notwithstanding all their differ- 
ences in judgment, and great respect and honor to those faithful 
pastors, who carefully feed the flock of God, and lead them into 
pastures of righteousness and peace. We shall lose only the in- 
cumbrances of religion, our bones of contention, the shackles of 
our consciences, and the snares to virtue and honesty ; while all 
that is substantially good and valuable, all that is truly divine 
and heavenly, would remain to enrich and bless us.’’* 

A late learned orthodox biographer of Baxter, in describing 
the result of those labors and struggles against ecclesiastical 
oppression, in which that great man bore so conspicuous a part, 
considers the leading principles of the reformation as now com- 
pletely settled, never again to be called in question. ‘The 
untenable and unrighteous exactions of authority,’ he says, 
‘“‘ were exposed, the supreme authority of the scriptures main- 
tained, and the rights of conscience at last established. ‘That 
principle stood forth before the world, as no longer to be dispu- 
ted, that man is accountable to God only for all that he believes 
as truth, for all that he offers as worship, and for all that he 
practises as religion. ‘This is the doctrine of the bible, the dic- 
tate of enlightened reason; and lies at the foundation of all 
correct and acceptable obedience to God.’’+ 

It is not, indeed, because these were the principles of the 
reformation that we attach such importance to them, but because 
we regard them-as immutable laws of our being, founded in the 
very nature and constitution of the human mind, and sanctioned 
by the gospel of Christ. Reason and conscience, the highest 
gifts of God to man, were evidently bestowed with the design 
that they should be exercised to our highest good. ‘Their 
peculiar value consists not in the possession, but in the right use 
of them. If not exercised and used to the purposes for which 
they are given, the possession of them ceases to be a blessing, 
and leads on the contrary to our condemnation. Our heavenly 
Father, in the communications which he makes to us, addresses 
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us all as rational and accountable beings, and requires of all alike, 
that we should employ the faculties, which he has bestowed, in 
judging of the evidence and intent of his communications. 

Thus, under the influence of his spirit, by faithfully exercising 
our own faculties, with a sincere desire and love of truth, and using 
the best means in our power, we are enabled to attain a real per- 
suasion of truth, which, whatever may be the differences of 
judgment attending our inquiries, will be a safe guide to each 
one’s conscience, and a sure foundation of that faith in God and 
obedience to his will, which render us acceptable in his sight. 
Without this inward conviction and personal persuasion of truth, 
our religion can be little more than mere profession, and however 
accompanied by correspondent external acts, cannot be pleasing 
to him who demands our reasonable service, who searches the 
heart and will be worshipped in spirit and in truth. So far as we 
neglect to inquire and judge for ourselves and rely upon others 
to judge for us, or content ourselves with professing or even 
believing certain doctrines as contained in creeds and confessions 
devised for us by fallible mortals, instead of examining the divine 
oracles for ourselves, and seeking the truth as it is m Jesus; so 
far we place our confidence in man rather than God, and fail of 
respect and obedience to his authority. Thus the free exercise 
of our own reason and judgment is manifestly essential to all true 
faith in Christ and all acceptable obedience to God, and conse- 
quently to our eternal well-being. Hence it necessarily follows, 
that the right of free inquiry and private judgment, in the con- 
cerns of religion, is an inalienable right, which we could not 
surrender if we would; the exercise of it being our indispensable 
duty, as well as our highest privilege. It necessarily follows 
also, that we are bound to respect in each other the exercise of 
this right, so far at least as to refrain from doing any thing to 
prevent the perfect enjoyment of it. 

That these principles are sanctioned by the gospel of Christ, 
we need but open the sacred volume to be convinced. Nothing 
can be clearer in the christian scriptures, than those commands, 
which require us to judge for ourselves in matters of conscience, 
and to refrain from judging others. 
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«« Why even of yourselves judge ye not what is right ?—Search 
the scriptures.—Prove all things ; hold fast that which is good.—} 
speak as to wise men, judge ye what I say.—Be always ready to 
give an answer to every man that asketh you areason of the hope 
that is in you, with meekness and fear.—Judge not.—Condemn 
not.—One ts your master even Christ, and all ye are brethren.— 
Who art thou that judgest another’s servant? Before his own 
master he standeth or falleth. Why dost thou judge thy brother > 
Why dost thou set at naught thy brother? Tor we shall all stand 
before the judgment seat of Christ. Let us not therefore judge 
one another any more; but judge this rather, that no man put 
a stumbling block or an occasion to fall in his brother’s way.” 

These directions of our saviour and his apostles show the 
spirit which breathes throughout the gospel. On what account 
were the Bereans called more noble than some others? Was it. 
because they implicitly received the doctrines taught even by 
inspired apostles? No. It was for searching the scriptures daily, 
to see for themselves whether those things were so. What was 
the conduct of St. Paul on the occasion of giving the directions 
just referred to, when disputes and divisions arose between the 
Jewish and Gentile christians at. Rome about the obligation of 
the Mosaic ritual? Did he peremptorily require those whom he 
knew to be in the wrong to renounce their error, and adopt his 
opinion, or that of their better informed brethren, in order to be 
entitled to their communion and fellowship? Far from it. He 
presses upon all equally the duty of mutual forbearance and 
charity ; and enjoins the same rule upon both parties, grounding 
it on the perfect right which all possessed, to inquire and judge for 
themselves on the subject. ‘‘ Let every man,” says he, “ be fully 
persuaded in his own mind.” ‘That is, in the language of a 
learned expositor of this rule, “let every man enjoy the freedom 
of following the light of his conscience, and let no christians carry 
their zeal for agreement so far as to break in upon our title to 
God’s favor, which is, acting sincerely according to the inward 
conviction of our own minds.’’* 
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‘How strong a text this is,” says Dr. Doddridge, “ for the 
right of private judgment.—Let all the different sects and par- 
ties of christians,” adds he, “study to imbibe more of the 
equitable and lovely temper which the apostle here expresses 
so genuine a manner. ‘The divisions of the church are not to be 
healed by imposing our own sentiments, phrases, and forms, and 
censuring and harassing those who will not acquiesce in them. 
Such a temper will only engender strife, and mutual provocation 
will produce mutual increasing resentment. Let us receive our 
weaker brethren with tenderness and respect ; not despising those 
who scruple what we practise, nor judging those who practise 
what we scruple. God may receive the one and the other; 
yea, the different practices of both may proceed from the same 
general principles, a desire to please him, and to approve our- 
selves in his sight.—Let us not add to all the offences, which 
may justly cause us to tremble before his tribunal, the criminal 
arrogance of usurping the place and prerogative of our judge,”’* 

‘The general principles of morality explained in this admira- 
ble discourse of the apostle,” says Dr. Macknight, “ are of unal- 
terable obligation, and may be applied with great advantage 
for preventing us both from lording it over the consciences of our 
brethren, and from submitting to their unrighteous impositions in 
matters of religion. For what can be more useful to christians in 
every age, than to be assured by an inspired apostle that Christ 
is the only Lord of the consciences of his servants, and the judge 
of their hearts? That he has not delegated this great preroga- 
tive to any man or body of nen whatever: ‘That to him alone, 
and not to one another, they are accountable for their religious 
opinions and actions: ‘That in all cases where difference of 
opinion in religious matters takes place, every man should guide 
himself by his own persuasion, and not by the opinion of others : 
That we ought charitably to believe concerning others, that 
both in opinion and practice they act as conscientiously as we 
do; and therefore, instead of hating them, either for their 
opinions, or for their mode of worshipping God, we ought to live 
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in peace and friendship with them, notwithstanding these differ- 
ences.” * 

Together with these illustrations of the rule and example left 
us by the great apostle, you will read with interest some eloquent 
remarks of the late Robert Hall upon our. saviour’s manner of 
treating his disciples. In enforcing his position, “ that no 
church has a right to establish terms of communion, which are 
not terms of salvation,’ he observes: ‘ A tender consideration 
of human imperfections is not merely the dictate of revelation, 
but the law of nature, exemplified in the most striking manner, 
in the conduct of him whom we all profess to follow. How 
wide the interval which separated his religious knowledge and 
attainments from that of his disciples ; he, the fountain of illumi- 
nation, they encompassed with infirmities. But did he recede 
from them on that account? No; he drew the bond of union 
closer, imparted successive streams of effulgence, till he incorpo- 
rated his spirit with theirs, and elevated them into a nearer 
resemblance to himself. In imitating by our conduct towards 
our mistaken brethren this great exemplar, we cannot err. By 
walking together with them as far as we agree, our agreement 
will extend, our differences lessen, and love, which rejoiceth in 
the truth, will gradually open our hearts to higher and nobler 
inspirations. ’’+ 

We cannot forbear to add, in this place, the strong testimony 
which this admired author bears against any departure from the 
scriptural terms of communion. In the preface to his work on 
this subject, he states, that the “ practice of incorporating private 
opinions and human inventions with the constitutions of a church, 
and with the terms of communion, has long appeared to him un- 
tenable in its principle, and pernicious in its effects. ‘There is no 
position in the whole compass of theology, of the truth of which 
he feels a stronger persuasion, than that no man, or set of men, 
are entitled to prescribe as an indispensable condition of commu- 
nion, what the New ‘Testament has not enjoined as a condition 
of salvation.’’{ 
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The leading principles upon which this position rests you will 
not deny. We know that you acknowledge the scriptures 
alone to be of divine authority, and we cannot doubt that you 
admit also the right of private judgment in the interpretation of 
them; how then will you persist in maintaining that a christian 
church has authority to require, as a necessary condition of com- 
munion, subscription or assent to human articles of faith, fixing 
that interpretation in a certain sense? Some further views of the 
inconsistency of such a practice with such principles may be 
presented to you from the writings of several of our old standard 
American divines, whom we have not had opportunity before of 
introducing to your notice. 

The learned author of the New England Chronology, who 
was pastor of the Old South Church in Boston, bears the 
following testimony against this practice: ‘ Is Christ so ear- 
nestly desirous of his people’s unity? How lamentable 1s it, 
that any should presume to prevent the accomplishment of this 
desire, by adding terms of such a union as Christ himself has not 
required! What an awful opposition to this desire are they en- 
gaged in, who prevent this unity by imposing on the conscience 
things which, the imposers own, Christ has not appointed; and 
sourge his people to this hard necessity, either to sin agaist 
their light, or else to separate from their imposing brethren ! 
And how opposite both to christian charity and union is it, for 
the imposers to make themselves the judges of the hearts of 
those who differ from them, and engross the sacred name of 
conscience to themselves, by asserting that the dissent of others 
is from humour only, and not from conscience !’’* 

Dr. Mayhew, the great advocate of the American churches, 
in the episcopal controversy of the last century, was an unwearied 
defender of religious freedom and the rights of conscience. “ If 
it be asked,” he says, ‘‘ who these spiritual invaders are, it may 
be answered, all in general who set themselves up to judge for 
their neighbors ; all who are for imposing their opinions upon 
others ; all who in any way distress and afflict such as differ from 
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them in their religious sentiments; all who make use of any 
other weapons besides those of reason and argument, in order to 
demolish error and propagate truth. If a man has a right to 
judge for himself, certainly no other has a right to jadge for him ; 
and to attempt it is to strike at the most valuable mterest of a 
man considered as a reasonable creature.” ; 

After mentioning the more violent ways of invading this right, 
he proceeds: “ Another practice is that of creed-making, setting 
up human tests of orthodoxy, instead of the infallible word of 
God; and shaking other terms of christian communion than 
those explicitly pointed out in the gospel. For any man, or any 
set of men whatever to do this, is plainly to arrogate to them- 
selves the right of judging for their neighbors; and to deter 
people, as far as they are able, from seeing with their own eyes, 
and judging even of themselves what is right.” 

“The divisions and contentions that have hitherto happened, 
and still subsist in the christian church, are all, in a manner, 
owing to the unchristian temper and conduct of those who could 
not content themselves with scripture orthodoxy, with the simple 
and spiritual worship of the Father, enjoined by our saviour, 
and with the platform of church discipline contained in the New 


Testament; but must go to coining new articles of faith, new 


modes and rites of worship, making new canons, and prescribing 
new rules for the regulation of the church.’”* 

Dr. Tucker, also distinguished in his day by talents, piety, 
and zeal for christian liberty, says: ‘Can protestants act a 
consistent part, or be likely to live together in peace and love, on 
any other foundation but this? ‘That they all acknowledge the 
sacred scriptures to be the only perfect rule of faith, and the test 
by which all doctrines are to be tried; that as every man must 
believe for himself, so every man has a right to see and under- 
stand for himself; to judge of the sense of scripture, and to try 
all doctrines by that rule: And therefore, that no man, or body 
of men, since the days of inspiration, can have any authority to 
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fix the sense of scripture for others, and require their consent 
thereto.” 

“In this, at least, let us have one faith and one practice, that 
we believe the bible to be the only standard of religious truth, 
and make it the measure of a good heart, and of a good life.— 
We might then hope to see some happy revival of - primitive 
christianity ; the gospel in its first glory, and the churches at 
peace.’’* 

Dr. Stiles, late president of Yale College, as decidedly orthodox 
as he was truly liberal in his sentiments, raised his voice against 
all restrictions upon conscience. “ It is indeed a little un- | 
happy,” he says, “ that, like others in the christian world, some 
of us are fond of substituting human interpretations given by 
authority of councils and learned men, exacting that the sacred 
scriptures be understood according to senses fitted and defined in 
human tests, which all acknowledge to be fallible. But it is to 
be hoped, that we shall stand fast in the liberty wherewith the 
gospel has made us free. ‘There ought to be no restrictions on 
the conscience of an honest and sober believer of revelation. 
The right of conscience and private judgment is unalienable.” 

‘“‘ T am satisfied we shall err less if we make the scriptures the 
only rule of faith, than if we depart from this, and substitute 
another ; or as many do, who say they believe the scriptures the 
only rule, and yet in all their judgments on scripture, measure 
that only rule by another rule. Nor do substituted rules answer 
the purpose of detecting heretics at all better than the primary 
rule, since in experience it is found none more freely subscribe 
and swear to human tests than deists, skeptics, and the most 
debauched. If God’s inclosure will not keep out the erroneous, 
can it be expected that ours will? ‘The universal pretext is a 
preservation against heresy. But it is to be remarked, that hu- 
man tests make more heretics than the word of God; all that 
one determines to be heresy, is not heresy by the scriptures. A 
man may be a very great heretic according to the one, and an 
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excellent christian according to the other, at the same time. 
Saint Paul was one of the greatest heretics, and even gloried in 
his heresy, and yet was one of the best of christians.’ 

“¢ Our churches, in a distinguished sense from almost all the 
protestant world, are founded on the bible. Our worthy and 
venerable ancestors did not, like other protestant patrons, form a 
system of what they thought and judged the true sense of reve- 
lation, and establish this for the truth: No; it was enough for 
them, that the bible was the inspired rule, and this they made 
the only rule.’’* 

To the testimony of these divines you will allow us to add 
one more, that of the immortal William Penn, whose ‘ Address to 
Protestants’ is well worthy of your attention. A single passage 
only can be given here. “It is strange,’ he says, “ that God 
and Christ should be wanting to express or discover their own 
mind; or that the words used by the holy ghost should have 
that shortness, ambiguity or obliquity in them, that our frail ca- 
pacities should be needed to make them more easy, proper, and 
intelligible. But that we should scarcely deliver any one article 
of faith in scripture terms, and yet make such acts the rule and 
bond of christian communion, is, in my judgment, an offence 
heinous against God and holy scripture, and very injurious to 
christian charity and fellowship. Who can express any man’s 
mind so fully as himself? And shall we allow that liberty to 
ourselves, and deny it to God?—lI must say it is preposterous, 
and a contradiction, that those who desire to deliver their fasth 
of truth in the language of truth, should not be reputed true 
believers, nor their faith admitted.” 

Such is the united voice, which comes to you from the depart- 
ed worthies of the church, who in different ages and nations have 
been among the ablest expounders and brightest ornaments of 
christianity. It is full, clear, distinct, and harmonious. Will 
you not regard it, so far, at least, as to be persuaded to make a 
faithful and conscientious inquiry into the subject, which they so 
earnestly recommend to your attention? Can you in justice 
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to them or yourselves do less than this? Would not such an 
inquiry enable you more justly to appreciate their views and 
principles, if you should not be led to adopt them; and would it 
not add to your knowledge and expand your charity, even 
should it fail to enlighten your faith? Is it possible, that proofs 
and considerations, which carried the fullest conviction to the 
minds of men, who devoted the highest gifts of intellect and 
learning to the cause of truth and piety, should bring no light to 
your minds engaged in the same holy cause? No, surely. You 
could not fail to see the infinite difference between the word of 
God and the word of man; the inspired scriptures and mere 
human creeds; and to acknowledge that, while all are bound by 
the one, none are obliged to regard the other. You would be 
brought to question, at least, the right of a christian church to 
add to the bible any articles of man’s devising, as a surer test of 
revealed truth ; and, whatever might continue to be your own 
usage as to such additional tests, you would not condemn the 
established practice of this church in relation to them, nor con- 
sider it as affording any evidence, that we reject the fundamental 
doctrines of christianity. 

You will now permit us to call your attention to the principle, 
which you. seem to assume, upon the supposition that we reject 
certain doctrines which you receive as fundamental. As we 
understand your meaning, it is because you suppose that we 
reject such doctrines, that you refuse to recognize us as a chris- 
tian church, and charge us with “a dereliction from the great 
doctrines of christianity.” If so, do you not assume the judgment 
seat, and make your own opinions the standard for determining 
the christian faith and character of others? And what is the 
spirit of such a proceeding? Is it not of the very essence of 
popery? Would it not be so indeed, if, instead of mere supposi- 
tion, you had perfect evidence of the fact ; if you had specified 
all the doctrines which your church receives as fundamental, and 
had clearly shown that this church rejects them? Why, even 
in that case, should your judgment, any more than ours, be the 
standard of truth in fundamentals; unless, like the infallible 
church, you cannot err; and, like that too, claim to hold the 
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keys, and to have authority to judge others? But this ground 
you will not take. All such pretensions you would disclaim. 
You glory, equally with us, in the name and character of protes- 
tants. And what are the obligations implied by this? Are you 
not bound to allow us the same right and privilege, which you 
claim, of searching the scriptures and ascertaining for ourselves 
the truth of christian doctrines, be they fundamental or not? Are 
you not bound to treat us as being accountable, not to you, but, 
in common with you, to our final judge, for the manner in which 
we discharge this duty? How then can you presume to judge 
and condemn us, for being led by our imquiries to differ in 
opinion from you, upon this momentous subject? It may not be 
possible for us, you must be aware, to avoid this, without un- 
faithfulness to conscience and to God. And will you pretend 
that a conscientious adherence to his unerrmg word, as the 
standard of faith and duty, can justly expose us to your condem- 
nation? Will you say, as others have said, that your conscience 
requires you to denounce those whose religious opinions you 
consider as essentially wrong, and consequently proceeding 
from a perverse interpretation of scripture ? ; 

But who made you judges of your brethren in the interpreta- 
tion of scripture? Is not this an assumption of infallibility ? 
“ All that mfallibility,” says Robert Hall, ‘which the church of 
Rome pretends to, is the right of placing her interpretation of 
scripture on a level with the word of God; she professes to 
promulgate no new revelation, but solely to render her sense of 
it binding.” While you are content to enjoy your interpreta- 
tions of scripture in the regulation of your own faith and_prac- 
tice, and accord the same to others, you act a truly protestant 
part ; but when, not satisfied with this, you insist upon forcing 
your interpretations upon the conscience of your brethren, and 
treat them as though they avowedly contradicted Christ and his 
apostles, that moment you assume infallibility, and become ag- 
gressors. We have shown you, from an inspired apostle, what 
are the true rights of conscience in such cases. According to 
the rule laid down by him, you may claim every indulgence for 
your own conscientious opinions, though they should be errone- 
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ous ; but not the least favor, when you deny the same indulgence 
to your brethren, and proceed to denounce them for opinions or 
interpretations of scripture, which may be equally conscientious 
with your own. ‘To do this is not a right of the conscience, but 
a wrong of the will. In the language of the author just quoted, 
“it is not a defensive, but an offensive measure; it is not an 
assertion of christian liberty by resisting encroachment, but is it- 
self a violent encroachment on the freedom of others.” Is it 
not, indeed, that rash, uncharitable, sinful judging of others, the 
very offence so pointedly condemned by our saviour and his 
apostles? And must not the commission of this great offence, 
like that of every other sin, be at the peril of those who are 
guilty of it? 

Can we then, it may be asked, do nothing to.suppress what we 
deem to be gross errors in the faith of our christian brethren? Yes, 
much. We may strive to convince them of their errors, and to lead 
them into a knowledge of the truth by every argument and per- 
suasion which we are able to urge; and to secure their good will 
and attention to our arguments, we may, by friendly intercourse 
and christian kindness, manifest the spirit of love and charity, 
which our own purer principles of faith inspire. And by ex- 
tending the influence of such laudable efforts as wide as possible, 
we may do all that is in our power to prevent the spread of their 
errors. If they refuse to listen to us from a conviction that their 
errors are precious truths, and that it would be dangerous to 
consider any arguments opposed to them, we may enforce 
the great duty of free inquiry into religious opinions, of examin- 
ing both sides of a question in order to a right decision, of 
searching the scriptures and judging for ourselves of the truths 
of christianity, and welcoming the light of evidence from what- 
ever source it may come. We may remind them, too, of the 
supreme authority of the scriptures in matters of faith ; and en- 
deavor to guard them against receiving for doctrines the com- 
mandments or opinions of men. | 

With such efforts to reclaim our erring brethren, and to refute 
their doctrines, may not our consciences be satisfied, without 
usurping the judgment seat of Christ, and sentencing them to. 
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banishment from his kingdom, or denying their right and title as 
subjects of it? If we are not to be deterred from such a pro- 
ceeding by the fearful responsibility attending it, and the just re- 
tributions which must await us, should we not be restrained by 
the consideration that our arrogant attempts to impair the rights 
of Christ’s subjects are utterly impotent, except as they recoil 
upon our own heads? ‘The weapons of this warfare are carnal ; 
the passions and prejudices of men are the instruments, which 
must be relied on for success, and the whole force and effect of 
these are confined to the mere earthly region, where they exist 
and prevail. However they may enable us to destroy a brother’s 
reputation and influence among weak mortals, like ourselves, 
they cannot reach the kingdom of Christ. His kingdom is not 
of this world. | 

Protestants are perpetually forgetting their peculiar obligations 
to observe those principles of the gospel, which are called prin- 
ciples of protestantism, because promulgated and professed by 
protestants, and therefore, in a more especial manner, binding 
upon them. ‘They forget that they are bound by these princi- 
ples, as being their own acknowledged principles, bound in 
honor as well as conscience, not to disregard them. ‘They 
forget the true distinction, in this respect, between them and 
professed papists. 

In order to see this distinction in its true light, let us recur for 
a moment to its origin. Let us suppose a company of protestant 
christians just emerged from popery, renouncing all human 
authority in religion, by which uniformity of opinion had been 
so vainly and so impiously sought, and agreeing to substitute for 
it the supreme authority of the scriptures, with the right of every 
believer to examine them for himself, and form his religious 
opinions by the free exercise of his own judgment, upon his sole 
responsibility, accountable for them to none but his final judge. 
All hopes of uniformity in religious doctrine or profession, and 
all efforts to produce it, are of course given up; but what is of 
infinitely more value, a real faith, founded upon rational convic- 
tion, and producing the unity of the spirit amidst diversity of 
opinions, is intended and thought to be secured. United by a 
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common belief in the gospel, and enjoying as christian brethren 
the rights thus pledged to each other, shall they cease to be 
brethren in consequence of unavoidable differences of opinion 
arising in the course of those inquiries, which it is their common 
duty to make? Can any of them forfeit their christian name 
or standing by an honest exercise of their mutually acknowledg- 
ed rights? Are they not all equally bound, notwithstanding any 
such diversity of opinions, to continue their christian fellowship, 
to follow “the meekness and gentleness of Christ,’’ and to cul- 
tivate mutual charity, forbearance, and peace? Can they 
otherwise remain faithful to their professed principles, and to 
their common master? Who among them shall arise to judge 
his brother, or to set at naught his brother? No one of them 
can assume to do this, without violating his peculiar obligations, 
as well as the spirit of the gospel, and the rule laid down by the 
apostle. He must first surrender his character as a protestant 
christian, and go back to the pope for a commission to judge and 
condemn his brethren in the faith. 

In our remarks thus far upon this point, we have, for the pur- 
pose of argument, taken it for granted, that we differ from you 
in respect to fundamentals, as much as you have supposed. But 
of this, as you must perceive, there is no evidence; for you 
have not undertaken to state any of the doctrines which your 
church receives as fundamental, nor any of those which this 
church is even supposed to reject. And it appears, in fact, that 
this church, so far from rejecting any christian doctrmes, has not 
rejected any human articles concerning them, except by not 
adopting them ; and that, in receiving the bible, it receives all the 
doctrines contained in it, in the very words, and, as we believe, in 
the true sense of the inspired writers. In judging us, therefore, 
as rejecting those fundamentals which you receive, and conse- 
quently charging us with a dereliction from the great doctrines 
of christianity, you must have proceeded altogether upon suppo- 
sition. And is the supposition which you make candid, or ° 
charitable, or just? Why should you not suppose that we are 
competent to judge what are the essential truths revealed in the 
scriptures? Why should you not suppose that we receive from 
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the bible the same fundamental doctrines, which you: receive 
purely from that source? | 

You doubtless believe the same great truths of christianity 
which we do, as far as they go, and differ from us principally in 
the additions which you make to them. Why should you not 
suppose, that, in respect to these additions, you may be uncon- 
sciously guided by the Westminster confession and catechism, 
which all who become members of your church must approve, 
as presenting ‘‘an excellent system of the doctrines of our holy 
religion ;” but which we cannot regard in the same favorable 
light ? Is it not quite possible, that some of the doctrines, which 
you consider as fundamental, may have been derived from this 
secondary source, the scripture foundation of which we should 
maintain as firmly as you? ‘Take, for instance, the statement 
about the trinity, in the second chapter of the Westminster 
confession: ‘in the unity of the Godhead there be three per- 
sons, of one substance, power and eternity; God the Father, 
God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost. The Father is of none, 
neither begotten nor proceeding ; the Son is eternally begotten 
of the Father, the Holy Ghost eternally proceedmg from the 
Father and the Son.” ‘This statement we cannot adopt, for we 
find nothing like. it in the bible ; but the scripture views of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, are as precious to us as they can 
be to you. Here, too, we are in company with the excellent 
Dr. Watts, who is well known to have rejected this statement, 
and who expressly says, “of the scholastic account of generation 
and procession I have no idea.’’* 

So also in respect to the doctrines of election, total depravity, 
&c., there are various statements in this confession, which per- 
haps in your view present what is fundamental, but in ours may 
appear to contain much that is directly opposite to the sincere 
word of God. We beg leave to suggest a few of these for your 
consideration, which, as they are doubtless familiar to your 
minds, need not be recited more at large. 

“< By the decree of God, for the manifestation of his glory, 
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some men and angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and 
others foreordained to everlasting death.” ‘These “ are parti- 
cularly and unchangeably designed, and their number is so cer- 
tain and definite, that it cannot be either increased or diminished. 
Those of mankind that are predestinated unto life, God, before 
the foundation of the world, &c., hath chosen in Christ unto 
everlasting glory, &c., without any foresight of faith, or good 
works, or perseverance in either of them, or any other thing in 
the creature, as conditions or causes moving him thereunto; and 
all to the praise of his glorious grace. As God hath appointed 
the elect unto glory, so hath he, by the eternal and most free 
purpose of his will, foreordained all the means thereunto.” 

“‘ Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, effectually called, 
&c. but the elect only. The rest of mankind God was pleased, 
&c. to pass by, and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for 
their sin, to the praise of his glorious justice.” 

‘“‘ All those whom God hath predestinated unto life, and those 
only, he is pleased, in his appointed and accepted time, effectually 
to call by his word and spirit, out of that state of sin and death in 
which they are by nature, &c. This effectual call is of God’s 
free and special grace alone, not from any thing at all foreseen 
in man, who is altogether passive therein, &c. Elect infants, 
dying in infancy, are regenerated and saved by Christ through 
the spirit, who worketh when, and where, and how he pleaseth.” 

The sin of our first parents, “‘ God was pleased, &c. to per- 
mit, havimg purposed to order it to his own glory. By this sin 
they fell from their original righteousness, and communion with 
God, and so became dead in sin, and wholly defiled in all the 
faculties and parts of soul and body. ‘They being the root of all 
mankind, the guilt of this sin was imputed, and the same death 
in sin and corrupted nature conveyed to all their posterity, &c. 
whereby we are utterly indisposed, disabled, and made opposite 
to all good, and wholly inclined to all evil.” 

Whether the doctrines, presented in these statements, amount 
to antinomianism, we will not undertake to determine, but they 
appear to us exceedingly like Robert Hall’s description of that 
system; ‘a system,” he says, “ which cancels every moral tie, 
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consigns the whole human race to the extremes of presumption 
or despair, and erects religion on the ruins of morality.”* We 
have not, however, referred to these doctrines, which you know 
are but a specinen of what is contained in the Westminster 
confession, with any view of controverting them here, but to 
draw your attention to the simple fact, that, whatever may be 
our repugnance to them, we receive, equally with you, all the 
texts of inspired scripture upon which they are professedly 
founded, though we could not probably make the same use of 
these texts. We understand the division of the bible into chap- 
ters and verses to be a mere human work, executed in an arbi- 
trary manner ; and we believe that the true sense of any of the 
sacred books or epistles may be better ascertained from the 
whole in connexion, than from certain detached verses. And 
we beg you to examine the texts of scripture adduced by the 
authors of this confession, and printed in the margin, and put it 
to your consciences, after comparing them with other portions 
of scripture, whether you could have inferred such doctrmes 
from them, had you not cherished so deep a reverence for this 
ancient standard of orthodoxy. Could you, fcr instance, have 
ventured with various disconnected texts, selected principally 
from the book of Genesis and from the most intricate of the 
apostolical epistles, without one word from the lips of Jesus, the 
author and finisher of our faith, or a single text from any of the 
four evangelists, to construct such a christian doctrine as that of 
the total depravity of human nature in consequence of Adam’s 
transgression, its inability to all good, and entire inclination to all 
evil, insomuch that, as stated elsewhere in this confession, 
“works done by unregenerate men, although things which God 
commands, and of good use to themselves and others, are sinful 
and cannot please God, or make a man more meet to receive 
grace from God’? And could you think of styling this, by way 
of distinction, the evangelical faith ? 

If you truly hold this doctrine, is it not because you found it 
already constructed for you in the Westminster confession and 
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catechism? But we can feel no such reverence for these falli- 
ble compilations upon scripture, nor allow them to have any 
weight in our minds, except so far as they accord with divine 
truth. And if in our view they should appear irreconcilably 
opposed to this, which ought we to take for our guide? You 
will not hesitate in your answer. Do not then expect us to 
follow you into these regions of metaphysical divinity, where we 
look in vain for the bread of life, for the pure doctrines and pre- 
cepts of the gospel, for the form of sound words, even the words 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. Whatever of revealed truth may be 
supposed to exist here, we had rather seek for it at its original 
source, the bible, where we are sure to find it unmixed with the 
delusive speculations of fallible, presumptuous men. 

May we not in this way arrive at a true conception of the 
fundamentals of christianity? Is it not possible, too, that in 
taking a different course, you may be led to adopt as fundamen- 
tal doctrines, some of those mere human statements and meta- 
physical deductions, which have no real foundation in the word 
of God? May you not be as liable to such an error, as some of 
the greatest, wisest and most devout men have been before 
you? 

Transubstantiation was once held to be a fundamental doctrine 
of christianity. Sir Thomas More, that most learned and pious 
chancellor of England, could bring men to the stake for denying 
it. Luther, with all his boldness of reform, could but half re- 
nounce it, still holding to consubstantiation, scarcely less irra- 
tional ; and breaking communion with those of his brethren, who 
would renounce it altogether. Even the Westminster catechism 
has been thought to contain expressions relating to the eucharist, 
which are more easily traced to this Lutheran scheme, than to 
the gospel. | 

From such instances of human weakness and error, let us learn 
caution how we depart from the pure word of God, in stating 
and ascertaining the doctrines which he has revealed. What 
could appear to us, at this day, more opposed to scripture, rea- 
son, and common sense, than the doctrine of transubstantiation, 
once so zealously contended for as an essential part of christiani- 
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ty? And can we be certain that some of those doctrines, which 
were always cherished along with this in the bosom of the Rom- 
ish church, and are stated in terms equally remote from the 
simplicity of the gospel, may not hereafter appear as groundless, 
as the doctrine of the real presence now does ? 

Should not this consideration abate our zeal in contending for 
such doctrines, and keep alive our charity for those who consci- 
entiously believe, that they have no existence in the bible? 
Should not the fact, that so many sincere and intelligent inqui- 
rers after truth fail to find them there, satisfy us, that they can- 
not be fundamental doctrines? Who are most likely to perceive 
these doctrines as they are truly revealed in the scriptures, those 
who take the bible for the sole guide of their inquiries, or those 
who connect with it some intricate system of doctrinal theology, 
formed by human ingenuity, under the influence, perhaps, of 
sectarian zeal? Allowing to both parties the same ability and 
faithfulness in their inquiries, the conclusion, it is manifest, must 
be in favor of those who are led solely by an infallible guide. 

This conclusion will be strengthened, and our conviction, that 
the doctrines referred to are not fundamental, confirmed, if we 
consider of what nature are the fundamental doctrines of our 
religion, and the degree of ability necessary to understand them. 
They are not the deep results of metaphysical skill or learned 
investigation, but those evident truths, which all men of ordinary 
capacity and diligence may receive from a perusal of the bible. 
According to the most approved, enlightened, and orthodox 
judgment, among christians, “no doctrine is a fundamental, a 
necessary article of a christian’s faith, but what is so plainly and 
distinctly revealed, as that an ordinary christian, sincere in his 
inquiries, cannot miss of the knowledge of it.’* 

The Westminster confession alone must be sufficient to satisfy 
your minds, as to the correctness of this position. In the first 
chapter of that work, it is declared that “ all things in scripture 
are not alike plain in themselves, nor alike clear unto all; yet 
those things which are necessary to be known, believed, and 
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observed, for salvation, are so clearly propounded and opened in 
some place of scripture or other, that not only the learned, 
but the unlearned, im a due use of the ordmary means, may 
attain unto a sufficient understanding of them.” 

With these principles accord those of that profound philoso- 
pher, Locke, who was no less successful in his investigation 
of the christian scriptures, than in his inquiries into the human 
understanding. ‘These scriptures he studied through with the 
single purpose of ascertaining what is the faith required to make 
a man achristian. ‘The result of his examination was, as may 
be seen in his ‘ Reasonableness of Christianity,’ that this faith 
is “the believing the only true God, and Jesus Christ to be 
the Messiah whom he hath sent.” In a vindication of this 
work, he quotes bishop Patrick as of the same opinion, and as 
saying that “it is the very same thing, to believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, and to believe that Jesus is the son of God.” 
Such is the belief which makes one a christian, a subject of 
Christ’s kingdom. “As for the rest of divine truths,” he 
adds, ‘‘ there is nothing more required of him, but that he re- 
ceive all the parts of divine revelation, with a docility and dis- 
position prepared to embrace and assent to all truths coming 
from God ; and submit his mind to whatsoever shall appear to 
him to bear that character.” 

“The writers and wranglers in religion fill it with niceties, and 
dress it up with notions, which they make necessary and funda- 
mental parts of it.—But,” adds this great man, “ whoever has 
used what means he is capable of for the informing of himself, 
with a readiness to believe and obey what shall be taught and 
prescribed by Jesus, his Lord and King, is a true and faithful 
subject of Christ’s kingdom; and cannot be thought to fail in 
any thing necessary to salvation.’’*. 

“It is very common,” says Dr. Gale, “to call those points 
we are fond of, fundamentals ; and then think it very justifiable, 
nay commendable, to renounce communion with such as err in 
those fundamentals. But we seldom inquire whether the scrip- 
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tures have declared them fundamentals; if not, lam sure we 
have no power to make them so; and to attempt to do it is 
to usurp Christ’s authority ; which he knew human nature too 
well to entrust with any man or body of men upon earth. What 
the scriptures make necessary to, a christian’s faith and practice 
will be found to be very plain and simple, and not to consist in 
many articles.’’* 

To the same purpose much might be produced from the 
excellent writings of Baxter, but a single passage shall suffice. 
“ All that,” says he, “ without which aman cannot be a good 
and holy christian, is plain and easy in itself; and Christ did 
choose therefore to speak to the capacity of the meanest.” 
How, indeed, could it ever have been thought otherwise? To 
the poor and ignorant, more especially, was the gospel originally 
preached. It must therefore have been designed for them, 
and adapted to their comprehension. Among.the poor and igno- 
rant of the present day, protestants of every denomination boast 
of sending the bible, ‘‘ without note or comment.” But where- 
fore should it be so sent, if they may not of themselves learn 
from its pages all that is fundamental, or essential to make them 
christians ? 

Thus you must perceive that the fundamental doctrines of the 
gospel are not hidden from the common eye, but are made plain 
to every capacity, plain as the vision of the prophet, which “ he 
who ran might read.”’ Suchis the judgment of the most learned 
in the scriptures, such is the universal sense of those who are 
engaged in spreading them through the world, and such is the 
decision of the Westminster confession itself. Hence it clearly 
follows, in the first place, that this church, with the bible for 
the man of our counsel, is competent to understand these doc- 
trines; and, in the second place, that if your church has adopted 
certain doctrines which we are unable to learn from the bible, 
whatever else they may be, they cannotpossibly be the funda- 
mental doctrines of christianity. 

We see not how you can avoid this conclusion, if you allow us 
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common honesty in the use of the scriptures. It is possible, how- 
ever, that you refuse to allow us this, and would be understood to 
mean by “a dereliction from the great doctrines of christianity,” 
a wilful apostasy from the faith. It is possible that you may 
have such an assured feeling of the truth of certain doctrines, as 
stated in the Westminster confession and catechism—the trini- 
ty, for instance, though a term as foreign from the language of 
scripture as transubstantiation—that you cannot think us sincere 
and honest inquirers after truth, if we adopt not the same views 
and phraseology respecting it. If this be the case, we beg you 
to consider seriously whether such an assured feeling, even 
should you think it grounded upon divine illumination, can, of it- 
self, be evidence of truth; since those of every religious persua- 
sion, not excepting deists, have had it, and as they sometimes 
thought, to a supernatural degree.* And we beg you also to 
reflect, with an excellent Scotch divine, how widely ‘“‘ we depart 
from the meekness and humility of the gospel spirit, when we 
allow ourselves to think and to speak hardly of others, because 
they do not see every thing just in the same light with us, or 
have not freedom to express themselves in our phrases, which 
are, perhaps, not only unscriptural, but were unknown in the 
christian church for many centuries, and can claim no better nor 
higher original, than the dregs of the scholastic philosophy.” 
Still, whatever you may think of us, or of our religious con- 
duct and phraseology, if you admit that any honest, intelligent 
inquirers could be led by a study of the bible to embrace our 
views on this subject, the argument and conclusion respecting 
your supposed fundamentals remain the same. But if you deny 
the possibility of this, and judge us to be insincere or dishonest 
in our inquiries, merely from the result of those inquiries, from 
the religious opinions we conscientiously adopt, you have to 
consider the extent of your judgment, and the nature of the 
responsibility attending it. ‘Together with us you must condemn, 
as unfaithful and insincere inquirers after divine truth, all those 
great and good men, and enlightened christians, who have adopt- 
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ed views similar to ours respecting this leading doctrine of the 
Westminster confession of faith. 

Are you prepared to’ pass such a sweeping judgment, and to 
assume such a tremendous responsibility?) Are you prepared to 
denounce as apostates from the faith, or as unworthy of the 
christian name, men who have distinguished themselves in stu- 
dying the word and works of God, and practising the precepts 
and exemplifying the spirit of his son? Can you im your con- 
sciences say of any men, who have devoted the highest powers 
of mind to the defence and elucidation of the christian faith, and 
adorned its profession with the brightest virtues and graces of the 
christian life, that they were not honest in their inquiries, not 
truly christians, and therefore unfit for your christian intercourse 
and communion? Would you say this of Newton, who could 
unfold the laws of the material universe, and yet investigate the 
evidences and doctrines of christianity, and whose simple faith 
and sincere piety shed such a lustre over his character as a phi- 
losopher? Would you say this of Locke, who so successfully 
explored the laws of the intellectual world, and applied all his 
great powers to a study of the scriptures, and. who was no less 
remarkable for the christian purity of his life and manners, than 
for the apostolical simplicity of his views of the gospel? Would 
you say this of Lardner, who gave himself wholly to the religion 
of Christ, devoting a long and laborious life to the collection and 
exposition of its evidences, to the illustration of its genuine doc- 
trines, and to the manifestation, by his own example, of its puri- 
fying spirit? Where else can be found such an accumulation of 
proofs showing the divine original of christianity, as in his works ? 
They form, indeed, a storehouse of the choicest treasures of 
theological learning for the support and extension of the christian 
faith, throuzh all succeeding generations of men. And shall he, 
who thus lived the christian, and who has done so much by his 
learning and piety to make others christians, and enable them to 
sustain the cause of Christ in the world, be denied the christian 
name and character, because he could not find the orthodox tri- 
nity in the inspired volume, and would not take it from any 
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And, to come within the circle of your own observation, have 
you not witnessed in the lives of some, whose faith was similar 
to Dr. Lardner’s, proofs of christian excellence too powerful to 
allow you to call in question their claim to the christian charac- 
ter? Did not he, whose century of years has recently closed, 
exhibit abundantly to you and your fathers the fruits of a chris- 
tian faith and spirit, ‘walking im all the commandments and _ 
ordinances of the Lord blameless??? What professor of christian- 
ity was ever known to you, who more constantly adorned his 
profession by active goodness and a holy example? Did you 
not honor, too, the christian virtues of that venerated man, who 
passed his last years in the communion of this church, but who, 
early in life, made a profession of his faith in your church, or in 
that from which yours was afterwards formed, and throughout a 
long course of public duties and trials, in war and in peace, un- 
deviatingly maintained the purity, simplicity, and sacredness of 
the christian character? Was he not, indeed, for a longer period 
than you have existed as a church, what St. Paul enjoined upon 
‘‘ hig own son in the faith,—an example of the believers in word, 
in conversation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity 2??? Was he 
not careful to let no man despise his youth? Did he ever ne- 
glect the gift that was in him? Did he not meditate upon these 
things, and give himself wholly to his duties? And would you 
have hesitated to say of him, what our saviour said of Nathaniel, 
‘‘ behold, an Israelite indeed in whom there is no guile?” If 
such a man be not a christian, where on earth isa christian to be 
found? Must his name be struck from the christian roll, because 
his love of truth was stronger than the prejudice of education, 
and he could not in conscience retain his trinitarian views ? 

Both these eminent christians were nurtured in the bosom of 
calvinism, and initiated into all the doctrines of the Westminster 
catechism. But their profound love of truth, and reverence for 
the word of God, led them to examine by that unerring standard 
the doctrines which they had been taught, to prove all things 
and hold fast that which is good. Whatever would not abide 
this test, they could not hesitate to renounce, however important 
a place it might hold in human systems of divinity, the authority 
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of which had no weight with them, when opposed to the divine 
word. ‘To go through with such an examination honestly, and 
surrender to truth long cherished opinions, requires peculiar 
energy of mind and conscience ; and deserves applause, not ob- 
loquy. ‘“Itis a hard thing,” says Baxter, “to bring men ‘to 
that self-denial and labor, as at age thoroughly and impartially to 
revise their juvenile conceptions; and for them that learned 
words before things, to proceed to learn things now as appearing 
in their proper evidence. And indeed none but men of extraor- 
dinary acuteness and love of truth, and self-denial, and patience, 
are fit to do it.’’* 

The distinguished men of whom we are speaking, faithfully 
accomplished this task. And can you be certain that if you, in 
like manner, had brought your early opinions to the test of the 
scriptures, and made the same impartial and conscientious inqui- 
ries which they did, you would not have arrived at the same 
result, and enjoyed those clear views of christian truth and duty, 
in which, for so many years, they rejoiced on earth, as we trust 
they now do in heaven? However this might be, are such men 
to be repelled from your communion, as heretics, under pretence, 
too, of apostolic authority; men who are, in the language of 
Robert Hall, “illustrious examples of piety ; men who would 
tremble at the thought of deliberately violating the least of the 
commands of Christ, or of his apostles ; men whose character 
and principles, consequently, form a striking contrast with those of 
the persons whom it is allowed the apostles would have repelled ? 
Are we to separate ourselves from the best of men, because the 
apostles would have withdrawn from the worst ?” 

If any of the eminent christians whose characters we have 
now pointed out to you, or any, indeed, of the many thousands 
of those who have been conscientiously led to embrace similar 
views of christianity, could have honestly studied the scriptures in 
forming their religious opinions, which, we think, you will hardly 
deny; the conclusion before drawn, that your supposed funda- 
mental doctrines cannot be really such, remains in all its force, 
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and the very ground of your judgment against the christian 
character of this church is taken away. ‘The simple fact is, not 
that we reject any fundamental doctrines, but that we differ in 
opinion from you. 

But should you still persist in condemning us for opinions, 
which we hold in common with such honored professors of chris- 
tianity, you must perceive that you involve them in the same 
condemnation with us; a condemnation, which must affect your 
own christian character more seriously than it possibly can ours. 
We cannot be much concerned by it, while it includes us among 
those who, we feel assured, are true christians according to the 
rules of judging adopted by our saviour, whose prerogative it is to 
judge his followers. Allow us, for a moment, to call your atten- 
tion to these rules, which you may not have sufficiently consider- 
ed. 

We have shown you from the gospel what a man must believe 
in order to become entitled to the christian name and privileges ; 
it is equally clear what he must 6e and do in order to possess 
the christian character. In the sermon on the mount, that body 
of divinity unmixed with any error, left us by our Lord, this is 
fully and explicitly laid down. How does this divine discourse 
open upon us? What are the elements of christian excellence, 
which have the promise of peculiar blessings? Are they mat- 
ters of opinion, and doctrine, and subtle speculation? Far from 
it. They wholly relate to the heart ; to those gentle and pure 
affections, which all may feel, and cherish, and improve. 
‘“‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit—the meek—the merciful—the 
peace-makers—the pure in heart—those who hunger and _ thirst 
after righteousness.” Such is the foundation of that obedience 
to Christ, which he makes the test of christian character. Obe- 
dience to his commands, doing the will of God, is the ground of 
his constant approbation. Who is great in the kingdom of hea- 
ven? Whosoever shall do and teach his commandments. Not 
every one that saith Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven; but he that doeth the will of God. And what is 
the whole. conclusion of these plain, practical, sublime precepts 
of christian virtue and piety? He, that heareth these sayings 
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and doeth them, builds his house upon a rock; he, that doeth 
them not, builds upon the sand. 

The same principle, of course, pervades the gospel, and in- 
deed all the scriptures. ‘“ Fear God and keep his command- 
ments, for this is the whole duty of man.—Whoever, says 
our saviour, shall do the will of my father in heaven, the same 
is my brother, and sister, and mother. He that hath my com- 
mandments and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me. He that 
doeth the will of God, says the beloved apostle, abideth forever. 
Christ being made perfect, says the apostle to the Hebrews, be- 
came the author of eternal salvation unto all them that obey kim. 
Be ye doers of the word, says St. James, and not hearers only. 
Whoso is a doer of the work, this man shall be blessed in his 
deed. If any man seem religious and bridleth not his tongue, 
but deceiveth his own heart, this man’s religion is vain. Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, to visit 
the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep on?’s 
self unspotted from the world. ‘The wisdom that is from aboye 
is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of 
mercy and good fruits, without partiality, and without hypocrisy. 
And the fruit of righteousness is sown in peace of them that 
make peace.” . | 

{s not this the religion, too, upon which we must rely in 
great day of account with God? So far as our Lord has seen 
fit to unveil the scenes of that day, what may we judge will be 
our ground of confidence, our hope of mercy, in appearing be- 
fore him? “ Will it be,” to borrow the words of the pious and 
learned Dr. Barrow, ‘‘ because we have made goodly profes- 
sions, been orthodox in our opinions, frequented religious exer- 
cises, prayed often and long, kept many fasts, and heard many 
sermons?” Ah, no! Such is not the foundation of that char- 
acter, which will bear the test of our Lord’s scrutiny. We 
Must have been animated with his spirit, obeyed his divine pre- 
cepts, and been careful to maintain good works. In that day, 
deeds of charity and mercy, shown to the humblest of his dis- 
ciples and followers, will be accepted and regarded as if done to 
himself. Even a cup of cold water only, given in the name of 
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4 disciple, will in no wise lose its reward. What, then, we may 
tremblingly ask, must be our reward, if, instead of such acts of 
christian intercourse and kindness, it shall appear that, relying 
upon the orthodoxy of our opinions, we have assumed his pre- 
rogative of judgment, and condemned some of his sincerest 
disciples and truest followers, as unworthy to bear his name! 

The reflection must have occurred to you, that there may be 
among christians an apostasy more awful than that of an erroneous 
faith ; an apostasy from the spirit and precepts of Christ. Let 
us give to this a moment’s consideration. 

The great and good Dr. Owen, in his discourse on this sub- 
ject, has given “ a few instances of the means and ways where- 
by a general apostasy from the holy precepts of the gospel, as 
the rule of our obedience, hath been begun and carried on.” 
Sone of his observations deserve our special attention. ‘“* That 
reigion,” he says, “is alien from the gospel, at least includes a 
notable defection from it, whose avowed profession does not. re- 
present the spirit, graces, and virtues of him who was its author. 
Yea, conformity unto him in all things is the sum and substance 
o{ that obedience which he doth require.” 

“ The Lord Christ hath declared and appointed, that the mu- 
tual love of his disciples should be the great testimony of the 
trath of his doctrine, and the sincerity of their obedience.—His 
ecmmands and directions unto this purpose are known to all who 
know the gospel. ‘The blessed effects and fruits of them were’ 
eminent for a season among the professors of the gospel, and 
their mutual love was a convincing argument of the truth, effi- 
cacy, and holiness of the doctrie which they did profess.— 
Some divisions, indeed, happened among the primitive chris- 
tians, but were quickly healed by the spint of apostolical au- 
thority, and that love which was yet prevalent among them. 
But afterwards all things grew worse, and the first visible degen- 
eracy of christianity consisted im the strifes, divisions, and con- 
tentions of its professors, especially of their leaders.” 

“ "Thus was it in the primitive times, which, as it was the first 
considerable stop unto the progress of the gospel, so it was one 
principal cause of corrupting the conversations of many, filling 
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them with a frame of spirit in all things directly opposite unto 
that of the gospel. The differences with their untoward man- 
agement, which fell out among the first reformers, was the chief 
means that hindered their work from an universal success. _ Is it 
much otherwise among the strictest sorts of professors at this 
day? Do not some seem to aim at nothing more than to mul- 
tiply and increase divisions, and to delight in nothing more than 
to live and dispute in the flames of them ?” 

«The most eminent spiritual gifts, with all their effects, either 
in the souls or lives of them who are made partakers of them, 
or in the church for edification, will not secure any persons from 
total apostasy ; so also some shall be utterly rejected at the last 
day, who were able to plead their prophesying and casting out 
devils in the name of Christ, and that in his name they had done 
many wondrous works.”’ 

“¢ It is not unusual to see persons, who are under the power of 
some singular opinion and practice in religion, to make one thing 
almost their whole business ; the measure of other things and 
persons, the rule of communion, and of all sincere love; to val- 
ue and esteem themselves and others according unto their em- 
bracing or not embracing of that opinion. And it were to be 
wished, that such principles and practices were not visibly ac- 
companied with a decay of love, humility, meekness, self-diffi- 
dence, condescension, and zeal in other things ; seeing where it 
is so, let men’s outward profession be what it will, the plague of 
apostasy is begun.”’* 

Long as this quotation is, we could hardly forbear extending 
it, so excellent are Dr. Owen’s remarks upon this subject, so 
seasonable, too, and so full of instruction to us all. It is as true 
now as it was in his day, or in the days of the primitive church, 
that our religion is a religion of love and peace. ‘The spirit of 
mutual love and charity among its professors is now as con- 
vincing an “ argument of the truth, efficacy, and holiness of the 
doctrine which they profess,” as it was then. So also “ strifes, 
contentions, and divisions’ among them are as great an obstacle 
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to “ the progress of the gospel,” as corrupting to “ the conver- 
sations and spirit” of christians, and as strong proofs of apostasy 
from the spirit and precepts of Christ. And do they not still 
too much prevail, even ‘‘ among the strictest sorts of professors ?” 
Do not some, “ especially of our leaders,” seem to aim at multiply- 
ing divisions and to delight in the heat of them? Is it unusual, 
at the present day, for christian professors to make some favorite 
opinion “ the rule of communion and all sincere love,” to value 
themselves upon it, and “ esteem others according as they em- 
brace that opinion or not?’ Is not this, too, accompanied with 
a decay of love, humility, meekness, and self-diffidence, which 
proves that “ the plague of apostasy is begun ?”’ And will the 
most eminent spiritual gifts now ‘secure any persons from total 
apostasy ?” 

These observations of Dr. Owen, therefore, ought to sink 
deep into our minds and hearts. ‘The apostasy which he so 
clearly points out, the guilt of which we may unwarily incur 
while we are charging others with apostasy from the faith, should 
fill us with dread, as the great moral evil to which christians are 
ever exposed, and which they should most anxiously avoid. 
To succeed in avoiding, or subduing it, we must begin at its 
source, and resist its first motions. ‘The sin which leads to it 
most easily besets us, and gains strength with every indulgence. 
Censorious judging in matters of faith and conscience, is the 
source from which it springs. ‘This leads directly to that divid- 
ing, exclusive, and bitter spirit among christians, which is itself 
“ the plague of apostasy.” 

“To judge other men’s consciences,” says the truly excellent 
Howe, “ is of so near akin to governing them, that they who can 
allow themselves to do the former, want only power, not will or 
inclination, to offer at the other too.” When, therefore, we once 
allow ourselves to judge the consciences of our brethren, we feel 
a strong desire to control them, and if this cannot be done di- 
rectly, we attempt to do it by indirect means. Hence proceed 
exclusions, divisions, contentions, animosities, revilings, and all 
those disgraceful and calamitoas consequences, which the pro- 
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ing from his spirit and precepts, have brought upon themselves, 
upon mankind, and upon the christian cause. Let us then look 
at the fountain head of these bitter waters, and stay them at 
their source. Let us refrain from judging one another. ‘One 
would think,” says the pious author just quoted, “ it is the easi- 
est thing in the world not to do, especially not to do a thing of 
itself ungrateful to a well tempered mind, and a great privilege 
not to be obliged to judge another man’s conscience and prac- 
tice, when it is so easy to misjudge and do wrong.’’* 

The pious Matthew Henry, whom many of you must 
regard with affectionate veneration, has some remarks on this 
subject which cannot fail to influence your minds. “ Christ,” he 
says, “is the sovereign of the heart, the rightful sovereign; for 
him the throne is to be reserved; conscience is his deputy ; by 
him it is to be commanded, and to him it is accountable.” 

“It is a good reason why we should not judge one another, 
or be severe in our censures one of another; we thereby invade 
Christ’s throne, for it is his prerogative to call his disciples to 
account; and though he designed them to be one another’s 
helpers, he never intended they should be one another’s judges.” 

“ Judging the heart is, in my eye, one of the most uncharita- 
ble species of judging ; censuring the principles and ends of an 
action, which are secret ; charging those that differ from us with 
hypocrisy, which is a heart-sin. If the shows be good, and the 
outside be justifiable, when we conclude hypocrisy is in the 
heart, we step into the throne of God.”’+ 

Do we not incur the guilt of this most uncharitable species of 
judging, when we deny the christian name and character to the 
professed followers of Christ, who, equally with us, obey his 
commands, observe his ordinances, maintain the public worship 
of God, and devote of their worldly substance to the promotion 
of our holy religion? Can we, with impunity before God, while 
we acknowledge their learning and competency to understand 
the scriptures, charge them with preaching not the true gospel, 
when they study to preach that purely, and nothing else; or 
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with a dereliction from the essential doctrines of christianity, 
with renouncing the faith once delivered to the saints, when they 
profess to cling to these, and to these alone, unmixed with hu- 
man errors or additions? . 

Is not this to charge them with “ a heart sin?” Is it not to “ step 
into the throne of God?” And can we, by such usurped autho- 
rity, alter their relation to us or toour common master? Can we 
avoid the obligation to love and treat them as christian brethren, 
by cutting them off from the christian family? Might we not as 
well think of avoiding the duty of almsgiving, by destroying the 
objects of our charity? Is it not entirely mistaking the province 
of our own conscience, when we thus take oversight of the hearts 
and consciences of others? As you find declared in Henry’s Com- 
mentary, ‘ they are not accountable fo us, nor are we accountable 
for them. If we can be helpers of their joy, it is well; but we 
have no dominion over their faith. In judging and censuring 
our brethren, we meddle with that which doth not belong to us. 
We have work enough to do at home ; and if we must needs be 
judging, let us exercise our faculty upon our own hearts and 
ways.’* Can any thing but evil proceed from thus interfering 
with the most sacred rights of others? Does it not work evil to 
our neighbor, evil to the community in which we live, evil to 
the cause of Christ, evil to our own souls, evil now, and evil 
forever? Can it possibly come in aid of truth, or love, or peace, 
or joy, or any of the ends of christianity? Is it not essentially 
and eternally opposed to them all ? 

These are important inquiries, and you may justly think that 
they deserve to be pursued with further illustrations from the 
same class of venerated authors, to whom we are already so 
greatly indebted. ‘This might be done to any extent, for these 
authors abound in sentiments promotive of the true spirit and 
ends of christianity. We might say of most of them, what Dr. 
Marsh, the editor of Select Works of Howe and Bates, applies 
to the former of these, that their “ general views of religion 
were, in the highest and best sense, liberal and rational ;” that 
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they “ considered christianity, not so much a system of opinions, 
and a set of forms, as a divine discipline for the heart and life ;” 
and that they were “firm and constant supporters of generous 
and catholic principles.” But we must now hasten to a conclu- 
sion of our observations, and can add only a few of the passages 
which have occurred to us as pertinent and useful in connexion 
with these inquiries. 

We begin with Dr. Evans, an excellent orthodox preacher 
among the English dissenters, and the “ worthy friend’ of 
Watts, who, with Doddridge, thought his ‘ Christian Temper’ one 
of the best works of the kind in our language. In this work, 
alluding to the apostle’s discourse about judging one another, Dr. 
Evans says: ‘‘ In such matters every man is to give account of 
himself to God, but men have no right to call one another to 
account; therefore, to judge another in those things, is to thrust 
ourselves into God’s province. And will not God, think you, 
chastise such arrogance? It is also very injurious to our neigh- 
bor. Evil surmises of him weaken our own affection; and, if 
we spread them abroad, may lessen his reputation with others, 
and draw many pernicious consequences after them ; for which 
we shall be justly accountable, as long as they spring from a 
sinful action of ours, and such effects might be foreseen likely to 
ensue.” 

‘The charity of some, like that of the Jews of old, is con- 
fined to those of their own way ; and so they give themselves an 
unconscionable liberty to expose and blacken other people. 
This party zeal has in every age been the foundation of the 
greatest excesses. Whereas, if we would but enlarge the com- 
munity of love, as our master has taught us to do, to all man- 
kind ; and our brotherly love to all that ‘hold the head;’ this 
would extinguish the desire of censure.” 

“The way of peace among christians seems to be plainly de- 
clared in the gospel.—Not by pretending to bring all christians 
to a perfect uniformity of sentiments or practice in matters of 
religion. ‘hat was not in the apostolical days themselves ; nor 
can be hoped for till we come to heaven. Nor by arbitrary 
forms of agreement devised by men and prescribed by some to 
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others. There was more of the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace during the primitive times, before ever such methods 
were invented, than since the christian world has abounded with 
them. And if they had been thought necessary, certainly he 
that was faithful in all God’s house, would, either in person or 
by his apostles, have recommended them to the use of the 
church.—One would think that now, when the eanon of 
scripture is completed, we should be ready to own all them our 
fellow christians, who own the same sacred books as we do, for 
the only and perfect rule of christian faith and practice. Though 
they and we should differ in understanding many particulars con- 
tained in that rule ; yet, if we judge them ‘ weak in the faith,’ we 
are directed to receive them, but not to doubtful disputations.” 

“If our judgment be not so good, or our capacities not so en- 
larged as our ‘neighbors’; yet we are obliged to make the best 
of them, and to judge for ourselves.—Nor can any persuasion or 
practice, how agreeable soever it may be in itself to the rule, be 
a faith that gives glory to God, or the obedience of faith, which 
is not the fruit of honest and impartial inquiry into the mind of 
God. Indeed, it is not the homage of a reasonable creature or 
of a christian ; but a rash and bold adventure, that shows little 
of a conscientious concern whether we be right or wrong, and 
might have happened the one way as well as the other.” 

“'To be zealous for we know not what, is as bad as to wor- 
ship we know not what. And however positive and confident 
we may be, after all our warmth, we may be on the wrong side, 
if our assurance be not the result of a sincere and impartial in- 
quiry.”’ 

The pious and judicious Henry will show you in what spuit 
of candor and equity we ought to conduct all our religious im- 
quiries and disputes. ‘ In matters of doubtful disputation,’ he 
says, ‘“‘ while we are contending for that which we take to be 
right, let us at the same time think it possible that we may be 
in the wrong. When we contend for the great principles of re- 
ligion, in which all good christians are agreed, we need not fear 
our being in a mistake, they are of undoubted certainty, we 
know and are assured that Jesus is the Christ. But there are 
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many things which are not so clearly revealed, because of not so 
much moment, in which the truth indeed lies but on one side, 
and yet wise and good men are not agreed on which side it lies. 
Here, though we both argue and act according to the light that 
God has given us, yet we must not be over confident of our 
judgment, as if wisdom must die with us. Others have under- 
standing as well as we, and are not inferior to us; nay, perhaps 
they every way excel us, and therefore who can tell but they 
may be in the right ?”’* 

In recommending the same spirit, another eminent old ortho- 
dox divine declares: “This I say, and I say it with much mteg- 
rity; I never yet took up religion by parties in the lump. I 
have found by trial of things that there is some truth on all 
sides: I have found holiness where you would little think it, and 
so likewise truth. And TI have learned this principle, which I 
hope I shall never lay down till I am swallowed up of immor- 
tality ; and that is, to acknowledge every good thing, and hold 
communion with it, in men, in churches, or whatsoever else. I 
learn this from Paul, I learn this from Jesus Christ him- 
self.”’> 

The tendency of an opposite course is stated by Baxter, in 
his usual plain and direct manner. ‘ When men are incorpora- 
ted into a sect or uncharitable party, and have captivated them- 
selves to a human servitude in religion, and given up themselves 
to the will of men, the stream will bear down the plainest evi- 
dence, and carry them to the foulest errors—The interest of 
christianity, catholicism and charity is contrary to the interest of 
sects, as such. And it is the nature of a sectary, that he pre- 
ferreth the interest of his opinion, sect, or party, before the 
interest of christianity, catholicism and charity, and will sacrifice 
the latter to the service of the former.’ 

From the following observations of the learned Grove, an in- 
timate friend of Watts, whom in the opinion of Doddridge he 
resembled as a writer, you may learn how dangerous it is to rely 
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upon our conscience to justify us in such conduct, or in any 
uncharitable treatment of others. 

‘¢God hath endowed every man to whom he hath given a 
common measure of reason, with a capacity of judging concern- 
ing those things on which his religious conduct, and in conse- 
quence of that his happiness depends; and a capacity, in this 
case, infers a right, and a right an obligation, without being 
accountable to any but God himself for the use of it, unless 
where it interferes with the common rights of mankind. It is 
the gift of God, not of my fellow creatures, who have therefore 
no just pretence to disturb me in the enjoyment of it. God 
alone is judge of the degree of my capacity, and of my integrity 
in the application and improvement I make of it; and to him 
alone I am to answer for my management.” 

** Though conscience is our immediate rule, yet the rule of 
conscience is truth, as God hath manifested it to us in his word, 
or by the reason and nature of things, and we are capable of 
apprehending it; and by this external rule, or the truth, as 
discoverable by us, we are to be judged in the last day. This 
is a matter of such importance, that every one will do well to 
reflect seriously upon it, that he be not too precipitate in forming 
his judgment of opinions, and of the persons who hold them. 
For what if [ should err in my judgment, and in my practice 
as consequent upon that judgment, spending my zeal upon 
things that are no part of christianity, perhaps of a very opposite 
nature, and treating those as unworthy of christian fellowship, 
and hardly objects of common charity, who are really an honor 
to their profession? It will be a poor excuse that I did but 
what my conscience told me was my duty to do, since 1 ought 
to have taken care to inform my conscience _ better.’’* 

An eminent divine of the English church has demonstrated 
the innocency of involuntary errors; and that in respect to those 
which are voluntary, we are accountable not to man, but to our 
final Judge for neglecting the means in our power of learning 
the truth. Howdeeply then does it concern us all, before we 
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presume to denounce our brethren for their religious opinions 
or practices, to examine impartially the evidence and arguments 
which they offer in support of them ! 

“The only punishable errors,” says Dr. Sykes, in his tract 
on this subject, “are such as are voluntary, and proceed from 
negligence ; and in this case too, to speak properly, it is the 
negligence, and not the error which is punishable-—The crime 
consists in the negligence of such as are betrayed into error ; 
which negligence is more or less punishable, as the will of God 
has been plainer or more discoverable by men. Punishable, I 
say, but not by man, unless the errors betray them into such acts 
as are inconsistent with the civil interests of mankind. For 
since the fault les only in negligence, what man alive can tell 

what industry, pains or labor has been used to attain the truth? 
God the searcher of hearts can easily discover this.” 

To judge for another in religion is as impossible, according to 
the great Dr. Clarke, “as that any one man should see or taste, 
live or breathe for another.—The only rule of faith to every 
christian,” he says, ‘‘is the doctrine of Christ ; and that doctrine, 
as applied to him by his own understanding. In which matter, 
to preserve his understanding from erring, he is obliged indeed, 
at his utmost peril, to lay aside all vice and all prejudice, and to 
make use of the best assistances he can procure. But after he 
has done all that can be done, he must of necessity at last un- 
derstand with his own understanding, and believe with his own, 
not another’s faith.’”’* 

Hence every evil inflicted upon a fellow christian on account 
of his faith is stamped with absurdity, as well as injustice and 
persecution. 

“ Every one,” says Dr. Gale, “ naturally and necessarily believes 
his own opinions and sentiments to be trae.—We cannot forbear 
judging as the evidence appears to us, any more than we can 
with our eyes wide open, and in the face of the sun at noon, 
judge it to be midnight. And therefore if men, upon account 
of any different sentiments, give us severe and unkind language, 
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fix upon us any ungrateful appellations, or stigmatize us with the 
reproachful titles of heretics, schismatics or any odious party 
names ; we can very readily see and complain of the injustice 
and ill usage; and are apt enough to say, and with good reason 
too, who art thou that judgest another’s servant? But how 
then can any of us be guilty of the same crime? To treat 
others in this manner is to stand self-condemned, and render 
ourselves properly heretics in the scripture sense, according to 
St. Paul’s description of them.” 

“ 'To what has a man a greater right, than to the entire free 
enjoyment and direction of his own conscience; and to a full 
power to act uprightly, and in sincerity before God and man? 
And yet men are not by far so much disturbed and wronged in 
any other possessions and enjoyments, as in these.—What is 
more common, than to see men assume to themselves that extra- 
vagant power, not given to any, to prescribe to, direct, and force 
the consciences of others, and rob them of their peace and puri- 
ty, or else of their religious rights and privileges, by depriving 
them of that society and communion which they claim and 
desire, but cannot purchase at so dear arate? All the difficul- 
ties and hardships, of every kind and in every degree, which 
are brought upon persons on the score of religion, come properly 
under the name of persecution, and are all equally founded in 
oppression, violence, and injustice.”’* 

The pious and orthodox Orton has, with no less force than 
brevity, expressed his sense of this kind of injustice, in his 
‘Letters to a Young Clergyman.’ “ Whether a man,” he ob- 
serves, ‘ will be condemned hereafter for preaching and thinking 
differently from me may be doubtful, and is an affair in which I 
have nothing to do. But I am sure, a man will be condemned 
for a bitter, uncharitable and censorious spirit, if I understand the 
terms of salvation, as laid down in the gospel.—A highwayman 
robs me of my purse; and there is an end perhaps of the 
business, of his oaths, and his injustice to me. A christian 
brother robs me of my esteem, reputation, peace, comfort, and 
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usefulness ; and at the same time lifts up his hands and eyes to 
heaven, and seems to say, ‘ Let the Lord be glorified.’ ”* 

The celebrated Wesley, too, has given his views of such 
injustice among christians, in the following characteristic manner : 
“Are you persuaded you see more clearly than Ll? It is not 
unlikely that you may. ‘Then, treat me, as you would desire to 
be treated yourself upon a change of circumstances. Point me 
out a better way than | have yet known. Show me it 1s so, by 
plain proof of scripture. And if I linger in the path I have been 
accustomed to tread, and therefore am unwilling to leave it, 
labor with me a little, take me by the hand, and lead me as I 
am able to bear. But be not displeased if I entreat you not to 
beat me down, in order to quicken my pace. I can go but 
feebly and slowly at best; then, 1 should not be able to go at 
all. May I not request of you further, not to give me hard 
names, in order to bring me into the right way. Suppose I were 
ever so much in the wrong, I doubt this would not set me right. 
Rather it would make me run so much the farther from you, 
and so get more and more out of the way. Nay, perhaps, if 
you are angry, so shall 1 be too; and then there will be small 
hopes of finding the truth. If once anger arise, this smoke will 
so dim the eyes of my soul, that I shall be able to see nothing 
clearly.—If we could discern truth—would it not be loss, rather 
than gain? For, how far is love, even with many wrong opin- 
ions, to be preferred before truth itself without love ?”’+ 

But perhaps we cannot find, in the whole circle of orthodox 
writers, a more faithful instructer on this subject than Dr. Watts. 
“The iniquity of uncharitableness,” says this truly christian 
divine, “has more springs, than there are streams or branches 
belonging to the great river of Egypt; and it is as fruitful of 
serpents and monsters too.” Many of these springs he has 
traced out, and exposed them to open view. Sometimes this 
iniquity, he observes, proceeds “ from a malicious constitution of 
nature, an acrimonious or a choleric temper of blood.” To 
suppress the angry motions of such a temper, “is a work of toil, 
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and difficulty, perpetual watchfuiness and unceasing prayer.” 
Sometimes it springs from ‘ self-love, and pride, and a vain con- 
ceit of our own opinions.” Hence a man, ‘“ who is almost al- 
ways in the wrong,” will be prompt “‘ m pronouncing error and 
heresy upon every notion and practice, that differs from his own. 
He takes the freedom to choose a religion for himself, but he 
allows no man besides the same liberty. He is sure that he has 
reason to dissent from others, but no man has reason to dissent 
from him.” 

Sometimes ‘this hateful vice is derived from a constant and 
friendly acquaintance with the men and books of our own opin- 
ion, and an avoidance of all the writers and persons that differ 
from us.”” He who “ never looks abroad beyond. the cian of his 
own fraternity —who reads the controversies as they are described 
only by one party, and disputes them over only in the books that 
are written on one side—finds a great appearance of argument 
and scripture there, and then proclaims it impossible, that the 
adverse party should show equal reason and revelation. And 
thus he proceeds to censure them as men of corrupt minds, re- 
probate concerning the faith, and twisting the scriptures to their 
own damnation.”’ 

‘A fourth spring of uncharitableness is, our reading the word 
of God with a whole set of notions established beforehand. And 
yet how common a method, and how constant is this ?’—There 
are ‘many terms and expressions in scripture, to which men 
have unalterably fixed their several different ideas, and raised 
consequences from them, and interpret the word of God by 
them, without inquiring whether their ideas are conformable to 
the sense in which scripture uses those expressions.—Each tri- 
umphs in his own sentiments, and pronounces the apostles and 
prophets of his side. ‘Then he lets fly many a sharp invective 
against all the men that presume to oppose him; for in his 
sense they oppose the apostles themselves and fight against the 
authority of God.” 

“‘ Another cause of uncharitableness is a want of reflection on 
the grounds of our own opinions. We should be more just to 
ourselves, and more gentle to others, if we did but impartially 
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review the reasons why we first embraced our several principles 
and practices. Perhaps it was education determined most of 
them ; then let us chide ourselves severely for building upon so 
careless and slight a bottom; or let us be civil to the greatest 
part of mankind, who came to all their principles the same way. 
Perhaps we were led into particular notions by the authority of 
persons whom we reverence or love ; then we should not upbraid 
our neighbors, that have been influenced into different senti- 
ments by the same springs. Perhaps we have felt interest 
sometimes ready to bias our thoughts, and give us a secret incli- 
nation or aversion to a party; let us then pity the frailty of 
human nature, and have compassion upon men whose judgments 
are exposed to so mean a bribery, and sometimes have been 
warped aside from the truth. Or finally, perhaps deep medita- 
tion, a daily search into scripture, and fervent prayer were the 
methods by which we pursued knowledge, and established our 
principles upon solid reason. Let us then be so charitable to 
those whom we contend with, as to suppose they sought after 
truth the same way.” 

«The true reason why we kindle our anger against our chris- 
tian brethren that are not entirely of our party is, because we 
not only have the vanity to fancy ourselves always in the night, 
and them in the wrong; but we judge their consciences and 
their sincerity too, that they did not come honestly and fairly by 
their principles, while we never consider how we ourselves came 
by our own.” 

Thus this ardent advocate of ‘‘ orthodoxy and charity united” 
proceeds to examine into other sources of this unchristian spirit ; 
such as perverting “ the principles of those that dissent from 
us,” so as to “ be sure to find some terrible absurdity at the end 
of them ;” making “ every punctilio of our own scheme a funda- 
mental point ;” seeking “ the applause of a party, and the ad- 
vance of self-interest ;”" and “ fixing upon some necessary and 
special pomt in christianity, and setting it up in opposition to the 
rest.” And finally he mentions as the most common cause of 
uncharitableness, ‘ that a great part of the professors of our holy 
religion make their heads the chief seat of it, and scarce ever 
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suffer it to descend and warm their hearts.—While they boast 

of their orthodox faith they forget their christian love.” 

- But Dr. Watts instructs us by his example still more than by 

his precepts. He was as anxious to preserve in his own breast 

the sacred flame of charity as to kindle it in others. 'To this 

end, by his own account, he studied and labored, watched and 

prayed. <I confess,’ says he, ‘‘ now and then some opinions, 

or some unhappy occurrences are ready to narrow and confine 

my affections again, if I am not watchful over myself, but 

pray to God to preserve upon my heart a lasting remembrance 

of those days and those studies, whereby he laid within me the 

foundation of so broad a charity.” If we will labor, like him, 

for this crowning grace of the christian life, we may be sure to 

enjoy, as he did, the delightful persuasion that christians of 
widely different opinions may be equally sincere, and that many 

of them may travel abreast in the road to heaven. ‘Though 
they do not trace precisely the same track, yet all look to the 

same saviour Jesus, and all arrive at the same common salvation. 

And though their names may be crossed out of the records of a 

particular church on earth, where charity fails, yet they will be 

found written in the Lamb’s book of life, which is a record of 
eternal love, and shall forever be joined to the fellowship of the 

catholic church in heaven.’’* 

Dr. Blair, in his admirable discourse on Candor, has shown 
us how vigilant even good men ought to be against the growth 
of an uncharitable spirit, and what aggravated evils may arise 
from the least indulgence of a disposition to censorious judging. 
A little cloud of prejudice in the mind, if not dissipated, may 
swell into a tempest. 

‘Jt often happens,” says this celebrated divine, ‘“ that the 
laudable attachment which we contract for the country, or the 
church, to which we belong, both confines our affections tvithin 
too narrow a sphere, and gives rise to violent prejudices against 
such as come under an opposite description. Not content with 
being in the right ourselves, we must find all others in the wrong. 
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We claim an exclusive possession of goodness and wisdom ; and 
from approving warmly of those who jom us, we proceed to con- 
demn, with much acrimony, not the principles only, but the cha- 
racters of those from whom we differ. Hence persons of well 
disposed minds are too often, through the strength of partial good 
affections, involved in the crime of uncharitable judgment.” 

“ Religion is always found to heighten every passion on which 
it acts, and to render every contest into which it enters, uncom- 
monly ardent; because the objects which it presents are of such 
a nature as strongly to seize and engage the human mind. 
When zeal for their own principles has prompted men to view 
those of a different persuasion in the odious lights which bigotry 
suggests, every sentiment of humanity has too often been extin- 
guished.—No one can tell how far uncharitable prejudices may 
carry him in guilt, if he allows them to harbor and gather 
strength in his breast. ‘The cloud which ‘ rose from the sea, no 
bigger than a man’s hand,’ may soon swell and spread, till it 
cover the whole horizon, and discharge with most destructive 
violence the gathered storm.”’* 

“<The crime of uncharitable judgment” among Christians, like 
that of idolatry among the Jews, has been justly considered. as 
apostasy from the spirit of their religion, because it is so oppo- 
site and fatal to it in its nature and effects. Our religion is 
preeminently a religion of love. ‘‘Christianity,’’ as is beauti- 
fully expressed by a distinguished divine before referred to, 
‘< has enjoined a love as extensive as the light of the sun, and as 
active as its heat.—A love so extensive was fit to be enjoined by 
that Being, who is love itself.’+ ‘The late learned Dr. Em- 
mons, who doubtless shared your highest confidence, has also 
described in a striking manner this divine character of our reli- 
gion, ‘It is true,” 
regenerated, but regeneration consists in love; they are sancti- 


says he, speaking of christians, “they are 


fied, but sanctification consists in love ; they have a new heart, 
but a new heart consists in love; they have new knowledge, 
but their new knowledge consists in love; they have new 
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joys, new hopes, new peace, but all these arise from 
love.”’* 

«¢ Nothing, indeed,”’ says another eminent orthodox divine, 
referring to the spirit of uncharitableness, “is more opposite to 
the true genius of christianity, or the example and practice of its 
great author; whose gentleness and meekness were never to be 
exhausted by the most injurious actions ; much less by involun- 
tary failings and invincible mistakes. Whenever we find his 
zeal exerted in sharp admonitions and warm reproofs, we are 
sure there is real guilt, and that of the worst sort. But opinions 
and judgments simply erroneous never offended him; and we 
may safely say never will.”’+ 

It is with peculiar propriety, therefore, that love to one ano- 
ther, and sincerity in their religious faith and profession, are rep- 
resented as the great and essential characteristics of christians. 

“There is no one point of our religion,” says archbishop 
Sharp, “ more necessary to be daily preached, to be earnestly 
pressed and insisted on, than that of peace, and love, and uni- 
ty.—What the worship of one God was to the Jews, 
that peace, and love, and unity, is to the Christians, even 
the great distinguishing law and character of their pro- 
fession. And to the shame of christians it may be spoken, 
there is no one commandment in all Christ’s religion, that hath 
been so generally and so scandalously violated among his fol- 
lowers, as this.” 

‘“‘ It were heartily to be wished, that christians would consider, 
that the articles of faith, those things that God hath made neces- 
sary by every one to be believed in order to his salvation, are 
but very few; and they are all of them so plainly and clearly set 
down in the scripture, that it is impossible for any sincere honest 
minded man to miss of the true sense of them; and they have 
farther this badge, to distinguish them from all other truths, that 
they have an immediate influence upon men’s lives, a direct 
tendency to make men better.” 

* Let us quit ourselves of all our prepossessions ; let us morti- 
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fy all our pride and vain glory, our passion and emulation, our 
covetousness and revenge, and bring nothing to our debates 
about religion, but the pure love of truth.—He that comes thus 
qualified to the study of religion, though he may not always 
light on the truth, yet with all his errors, be they what they 
will, he is more acceptable to God, than the man that hath truth 
on his side, yet takes it up or maintains it to serve a turn. He 
that believes a falsehood, after he hath used his sincere endeavors 
to find the truth, is not half so much a heretic as he that pro- 
fesseth a truth out of evil principles, and prostituteth it to un- 
worthy ends.’’* 

“He that inquires after truth,” says another of the distinguish- 
ed authors already referred to, ‘‘is in a better condition though 
he misses it, than one who comes into possession of it by acci- 
dent.—When will men learn to make sincerity the only test 
of religion? Not to be too forward and positive in determin- 
ing against the sincerity of their fellow christians, where there 
is no other evidence of the want of it, than their not acknow- 
ledging the truth or importance of every favorite notion of | 
theirs? And leave the punishment even of insincerity to the 
proper person and time ?—This I understand by sincerity, even 
such a love of the truth, as engages men to search for it as for 
hid treasure, and having found it, to lay it up in their hearts, and 
to practise in all things agreeable to it; or, in other words, a 
constant endeavor to know and do the will of God. This I will 
venture to say, is the only necessary qualification of a faithful 
subject in the kingdom of Christ.” + 

«¢ Ensure your own salvation as much as you can,” says the 
excellent Seed, ‘“ but do not think hardly of those who differ 
from you even in fundamental points, much less consign them to 
damnation. Our blessed saviour, who disapproved the worship 
of the Samaritans, as appears from his conversation with the 
Samaritan woman at the well, yet singles out, in his beautiful 
parable, one of that nation to do a generous action to the 
wounded traveller, on purpose, one would think, to obviate this 
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contracted turn of mind, and to recommend those to our love, 
whose religious notions we dislike.—‘ Can any thing good come 
out of Nazareth?’ was a low, confined, ungenerous thought. 
Goodness is not limited to, or excluded from, any place ; the 
good are diffused throughout all nations, all sects, all persuasions, 
all ranks and orders of men.—In short, true charity is to detest 
nothing but vice; and to despise nothing but contracted, illiberal 
notions, which would confine God’s favor, and most certainly 
limit our affections, within a narrow circle.”’* 

The same enlarged view of christian love is presented by 
Howe, the admired old divine, whom we have so repeatedly 
commended to you; who also describes with much force the 
absurdity, arrogance, and impiety, which they are guilty of who 
set themselves up as judges over the consciences of others. 

‘To limit our christian love to a party of christians, truly so 
called,” he says, ‘is so far from serving the purpose to be aim- 
ed at, that it resists and defeats it; and instead of a preservative 
union, infers most destructive divisions.—It is to love factiously, 
and with an unjust love, that refuses to give indifferently to every 
one his due. For is there no love due to a disciple of Christ ‘ in 
the name ofa disciple?’ It is founded in a falsehood, and denies 
them to be of the christian community who are really so. It 
presumes to remove the ancient landmarks, not civil, but sacred, 
and draws on, not the people’s curse only, but that of God 
also.” 

‘If I can contribute no way else to union, from this holy 
dictate and law of the spirit of love, I can at least abstain from 
censuring my fellow christians.—Most of all when the matter 
wherein I presume to sit in judgment upon another is of so high 
a nature, as the posture of his heart God-ward ; a matter pecu-, 
liarly belonging to another tribunal of divine cognizance. And 
if I would take upon me to conclude a man insincere, and an 
hypocrite, only because he is not of my mind in these smaller 
things that are controverted among us, how would I form my 
argument? ‘No one can, with sincerity, differ from that man, 
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whose understanding is so good and clear as to apprehend all 
things, with absolute certainty, just as they are.’ And go on to 
assume, and a strange assuming it must be, ‘ but my understand- 
ing is so good and clear as’ &c. It is hard to say whether the 
uncharitableness of the one assertion, or the arrogance of the 
other, is the greater; and whether both be more immoral, or 
absurd. But the impiety is worst of all; for how insolently 
doth such a man take upon him to make a new gospel, and 
other terms of salvation than God hath made; when his senti- 
ments and determinations of things, which God hath never made 
necessary, must be the measure and rule of life and death unto 
men.”’* 

Such were the reflections of this puritan divine. The follow- 
ing remarks of a learned contemporary, who attained to the 
highest dignity in the established church, inculcate the same 
spirit, besides suggesting an important rule in ascertaining what 
is “ the faith which was once delivered to the saints.” 

“ Christianity,” says archbishop Wake, ‘commands us to 
love our enemies, and sure then we cannot but think it very 
highly reasonable not to hate our brethren; but especially on 
such an account as, if it once be admitted, will, in this divided 
state of the church, drive the very name of brotherly love and 
charity out of it; seeing, by whatsoever arguments we go about 
to justify our uncharitableness to any others, they will all equally 
warrant them to withhold in like manner their charity from us. 
There is no honest sincere christian, how erroneous soever he 
may be, but what at least is persuaded that he is in the right, 
and looks upon us to be as far from the truth, by differing from 
him, as we esteem him for not agreeing with us. Now if, upon 
the sole account of such differences, it be lawful for us to hate 
another, we must for the very same reason allow it to be as law- 
ful for him also to hate us. ‘Thus shall we at once invert the 
characteristic of our religion, ‘ By this shall men know that ye 
are my disciples, if ye have love one to another;’ and turn it 
into the contrary note ; while we make our hatred to our bro- 
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ther the great mark of our zeal for our religion, and conclude 
him to love Christ the most, who the least loves his fellow 
christians.” 

‘The faith once delivered to the saints, is that which the 
holy apostles had once for all instructed them in; and which, 
therefore, both they and all succeeding ages in the church were 
faithfully to retain and earnestly to contend for. It is not the 
faith of this or that church or party; it is not the faith of this or 
that country or century. Let men and time make what altera- 
tions they please in it; the faith once delivered to the saints, is 
what we are to contend for, not for any inventions or additions 
of men that have since been brought into it.””* 

“As it is self evident,” says a learned Scotch divine, “ that 
the true interest and real honor of a christian church can only be 
promoted by a steady regard to the laws and institutions of 
Christ, the alone king and head of it, we should do well to take 
care that the-doctrines for which we contend, be the faith which 
‘was once delivered to the saints, and not ‘the doctrines and 
commandments of men,’ lest when we appear for God, we be 
found to fight against him, and overthrow that very church which 
we mean to establish.”’+ 

You will now be gratified to receive the views of the ‘most 
‘admired of the modern orthodox divines, who will lead you at 
once to the fountain head of truth and love. 

‘“‘ As I have loved you, ye ought also to love one another,” is 
‘the direction of our saviour ; “‘ whence,” observes Robert Hall, 
‘it is evident, that the pattern we are to follow, is the love which 
Christ bore to his church, which is undoubtedly extended indis- 
criminately to every member. ‘The cultivation of this disposi- 
tion is affirmed to be one of the most essential objects of the 
christian revelation, as well as the most precious fruit of that faith 
by which it is embraced. ‘Seeing,’ says St. Peter, ‘ye have 
‘purified your hearts by obeying the truth with an unfeigned love 
‘of the brethren, see that ye love one another with a pure heart 
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fervently. Agreeably to which, the beloved disciple affirms it 
to be the chief evidence of our being in a state of grace and sal- 
vation. ‘ By this we know that we have passed from death unto 
life, because we love the brethren.’ Let it also be remembered, 
that the mode in which we are commanded to exhibit and ex- 
press this most eminent grace of the spirit, is the preservation of 
union, a careful avoidance of every temper and practice which 
might produce alienation and division.” 

‘In the last prayer our saviour uttered, in which he expresly 
includes all who should hereafter believe, he earnestly intreats 
that they may be all one, even as he and his father were one, 
that the world might be furnished with a convincing evidence of 
his mission. For some ages the object of that prayer was real- 
ized, in the harmony which prevailed among christians, whose 
religion was a bond of union more strict and tender than the ties 
of consanguinity ; and with the appellation of brethren, they as- 
sociated all the sentiments of endearment that relation implied.” 

‘<< But to refuse the communion of sincere christians, is not a 
naturnl expression of christian love, but so diametrically oppo- 
site, that we may fairly put it to the conscience of those who 
contend for such a measure, whether they find it possible to car- 
ry it into execution without an inward struggle, without feeling 
emotions of sorrow and concern. It is to inflict a wound on the 
very heart of charity, for no fault, for none at least of which the 
offender is conscious, for none which such treatment has the re- 
motest tendency to correct; and if this is not being guilty of 
‘ beating our fellow servant,’ we must despair of ascertaming the 
meaning of terms.’’* 

«© When will the time arrive,’ says the same admired author, 
when the disciples of Christ shall cordially jom hand and heart 
with all who < hold the head,’ and no other terms of communion 
be insisted upon in any church but what are necessary to consti- 
tute a real christian? The departure from a principle so direct- 
ly resulting from the genius of christianity, and so evidently 
inculeated and implied in the sacred scriptures, has, in my ap- 
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prehension, been productive of infinite fiischief; nor is there 
room to anticipate the period of the universal diffusion and 
triumph of the christian religion, but in consequence of its being 
completely renounced and abandoned. What can be more re- 
pugnant to the beautiful idea which our saviour gives us of his 
church, as one fold under one shepherd, than the present aspect 
of christendom, split into separate and hostile communions frown- 
ing defiance on each other, when each erects itself upon party 
principles, and selects its respective watchword of contention, as 
though the epithet of militant, when applied to the church, were 
designed to announce, not a state of conflict with the powers of 
darkness, but of irreconcilable intestine warfare and opposi- 
ton. > 

Here, you may think, we might properly close our observa- 
tions on this subject; but we cannot forbear to add a few passa- 
ges from the works of Dr. Barrow and Dr. Balguy, two eminent 
orthodox divines of the English church, who have described 
with great truth and energy the evil nature and effects of un- 
charitable judging among christians. ‘Their remarks will not be 
unacceptable, though some of them should seem but a repetition 
of what has been already presented to you. ‘‘ Repetition is not 
always tautology,” especially when it gives us the thoughts of 
various gifted minds. 

‘‘ By taking upon ourselves to judge unduly,” says Dr. Bar- 
row, ‘‘ we do invade God’s office, setting up ourselves as judges 
in his room; we usurp his right, exercising jurisdiction over his 
subjects, without order and license from him. It is St. Paul’s 
argument, ‘ Who art thou that judgest another’s servant ?? ‘That 
is, how intolerably bold and arrogant, how sacrilegiously injurious 
and profane art thou, to climb up into God’s tribunal, and thence 
to pronounce doom upon his subjects ? ' 

“‘ By rash judgment in matters not subject to our cognizance, 
we proudly and perversely do arrogate to ourselves the mcom- 
municable perfections of God, who alone can know such things, 
and determine rightly in such cases ; who therefore hath reserv- 
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ed them to himself, commanding us to ‘ judge nothing before the 
time, until the Lord come.’ By passing sentence about the 
state of our neighbor, we do anticipate God’s judgment, and by 
prejudging strive to frustrate it. We take upon us to ‘ purge his 
floor,’ to sever the chaff from the corn, and the tares from the 
wheat, to discriminate the goats from the sheep ; which to per- 
form will be the work of God’s infinite wisdom and justice at the 
great day.” 

“In fine, censuring is impious, as involving the violation o 
those great commandments, of exercising, in all our demeanor 
and dealing, humility, meekness, pity and mercy toward our 
brethren ; of pursuing and promoting peace among them. | It 
is unjust to meddle in affairs with which we have nothing to 
do; to draw those persons under our jurisdiction who are not 
subject to it, but are liable to render the account at another 
bar ; to punish those in their reputation or interest, over whom 
we have no just authority, who have their own master to whom 
they must stand or fall.”* 1 

“We are offended at our brethren,’ observes Dr. Balguy, 
“think and speak ill of them, and practise hostilities against 
them. Why, what have they done? They have, it seems, 
presumed to differ from us in opinion, and followed their own 
judgment instead of ours. Does this reason deserve the name 
of areason? Is it not rather a most ridiculous pretence, and 
does it not appear so at first sight? Let us inquire into the 
true cause of this proceeding. Is it owing to our love of truth 
and our zeal and concern for the support of it? No; for such 
a principle, if sincere, would make us behave quite the reverse. — 
Surely, if we would recommend our opinions effectually, we 
must procure them a fair hearing, and appear well affected 
towards those whom we would convince. 

“Can it, then, be any way referred to a pious concern for the 
glory of God? May we suppose that men are impatient of 
opposition, and zealous for their opinions from a strict regard for 
the doctrines of religion, in order to preserve them in their 
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original purity ? However this may be alleged, it seems very 
difficult to find the connexion —Will animosity or reproaches 
have a better effect than argument and fair reasoning? If we 
judge that our neighbor has erred and strayed from the paths of 
truth ;—will our treating him angrily or scornfully make him 
more attentive to instruction, or more open to conviction ?—As 
‘the wrath of man worketh not the righteousness of God,’ so 
it is the most improper instrument in the world for the main- 
tenance of truth. 

‘Since then the behavior we are speaking of is not to be 
accounted for by the forementioned suppositions, to what cause 
may it be justly ascribed? 'To none, 1 fear, that is praisewor- 
thy or even innocent.—For, in truth, it springs from pride, 
vanity, and immoderate self-love. Nothing else is sufficient to 
account for it, or capable of producing it. Being swelled with 
a high conceit of our own opinions, because they are our own, 
our attachment to them becomes so strong, that every opposi- 
tion is apt to give us pain, and become an object of our dis- 
pleasure. We look upon it as an offence, and too often 
resent it accordingly.” 

‘¢ Do we pretend to set up our sentiments as a common stan- 
dard? Or would we, in resemblance of a noted tyrant, reduce 
all:men’s understandings to the model and measure of our own? 
If we presume that.we are in the right, and others in the 
wrong, what hinders them from making the same supposition 
in favor of themselves? And whether it is made by the one 
oer the other, assurance and confidence are by no means certain 
marks of truth.” 

«The practice here complained of may be considered as pro- 
ducing evils of the highest malignity. ‘To this have been owing 
most of the calamities which have often so cruelly infested the 
christian world.—The chief blessings of society it has corrupted 
and poisoned; it has robbed men of their mutual affection, be- 
nevolence, and esteem ; infused jealousies, kindled contentions, 
and spread variance and discord far and wide; it has divided 
friends, families, kindred; crumbled communities into parties 
and factions; and burst asunder the strongest obligations, both 
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natural, civil and religious. It perverts men’s understandings, 
corrupts their judgments, and alienates their affections ; it‘con- 
founds their ideas of merit and demerit, and makes them esti- 
mate characters by false rules and fallacious measures 5 it creates 
uneasy sentiments, productive of ill-will; it nourishes presump- 
tion, confidence, and self-conceit ; and destroys the kind instincts 
of humanity and compassion.” 

“If then we have any regard to plain reason, and natural 
equity ; if we wish peace and prosperity, either to our fellow 
creatures or ourselves ; if we have any concern for the glory 
of God and the honor of his dispensations, let us not presume 
to exercise dominion over other men’s faith, or take any 
steps towards oppressing their understandings or impairing their 
liberties. Let the love of equity and probity prevail in our minds, 
and let us cherish sobriety of thought and humility of ‘spirit. 
Above all, let us put on charity, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness, the end of the commandment, and the very essence of the 
gospel.”’* | 

“It is strange ‘to astonishment,’ exclaims Dr. Bates, in his 
funeral discourse upon his friend Baxter, whom he represents as 
an ardent promoter of peace and union among his fellow chris- 
tians, and one who would as willingly have been ‘a martyr for 
love'as for any article of the creed’; “it 1s strange’ to astonish- 
ment, that those who agree in the substantial and great points of 
the reformed religion, and are of differing sentiments only in 
things not so clear, nor of that moment as those wherein they 
consent, should still be opposite parties.” + Such has been the 
lamentation of all true christians from the days of these’ great 
and good’men to the present moment; yet sects and partes 
have continued to multiply, divisions and subdivisions have 
been extended, as though the church of ‘Christ were ‘infinitely 
divisible; and a spirit of contention has been kept up, as if 
between the parts there were an eternal repulsion. 

Strange indeed! that christians, whose very profession consti- 
tutes a bond of union, whose divine master has taught them that 
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their love to one another will be the test of their discipleship to 
him, and whose religion inculcates the spirit of love and charity, 
as an indispensable qualification for heaven, should yet delibe- 
rately act from an opposite spirit, judging, censuring, avoiding 
and reviling one another, and this too on account of religious 
opinions which all have an equal right to form for themselves, 
and none the least authority to control in others. Strange to 
astonishment, indeed: that those should persist in this fatal error, 
who glory in being reformed from it ; that protestants, in the full 
light and liberty of the gospel, avowing the equal right of all to 
free inquiry, private judgment, and honest profession ; and, con- 
sequently, their own obligation to receive all as brethren, who 
conscientiously manifest their christian faith; should thus tram- 
ple on the laws of brotherly love, in the face of their own de- 
clared principles. What inconsistency! What delusion! When 
will christians learn the spirit of their religion? When will 
protestants act upon their avowed principles? What but a 
practical and consistent adherence to this spirit, and to these 
principles, can restore the blessings of peace and unity to the 
church of Christ, and ensure to the gospel a complete tri- 
umph ? 

Here, then, is an object, worthy of our constant efforts and 
prayers. Let us promote it by every means in our power, and 
especially by our example. Let us resolve to be protestants 
indeed, as well as in name. Let us regard integrity of con- 
science, not sameness of opinion, as the true christian bond of 
union, and embrace as brethren all who conscientiously follow 
what they believe to be the doctrine of the gospel, and repel 
none from our communion, “ that love our Lord Jesus Christ in 
sincerity.”’ Let no mere differences of opinion embitter our 
affections, or obstruct the flow of our charity. In the words of 
an eminent and devoted servant of Christ, addressed to one of a 
very different persuasion from himself, “let the points wherein 
we differ, stand aside; there are enough wherein we agree, 
enough to be the ground of every christian temper, and of every 
christian action.—If we cannot as yet think alike in all things, 
at least we may love alike. Herein we cannot possibly do 
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amiss. For of one point none can doubt a moment, God is 
love; and he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth in God, and God* 
in him.”’* 

Thus, christian brethren, for so we must be allowed to ad- 
dress you, we have endeavored to collect and lay before you 
such statements and considerations, as might lead you to clearer 
views of the mutual rights and duties of christians, and to a 
deeper abhorrence of that exclusive, uncharitable spirit which is 
opposed to them all. The dark, antichristian character of this 
spirit is manifest from its past history; and is there anything to 
brighten the prospect of its future progress? Suppose its mode 
of operation changed, will not its nature and its object remain 
essentially the same? And can it produce better fruits by 
means of exclusions, denunciations and anathemas, than by 
fines, imprisonments and tortures? Religion has as little affinity 
with the one as the other. ‘Truth and piety can no more be 
promoted by destroying a man’s usefulness, reputation, or peace 
of mind, than by maiming or burning his body. Even the poor 
reward of uniformity cannot be attained by all these or any 
other means of coercion. Bishop ‘Taylor is not too strong in 
his expression, when he says that he who attempts to prevent 
variety of opinions is “like him who claps his shoulder to the 
ground to stop an earthquake ;” nor Chillmgworth, when he de- 
clares that ‘“ taking away diversity of opinions touching matters 
of religion, is not to be hoped for without a miracle.” 

Let, then, this evil spirit itself be banished from the hearts of 
christians. All who would be true disciples of Jesus, and ‘ followers _ 
of God as dear children,’ must be filled with brotherly love, and 
actuated by the divine principles of charity and freedom which 
the gospel inculcates. How easily would they then follow the 
eminent divine last named, and “learn to set a higher value 
upon those great points of faith and obedience wherein they 
agree, than upon those of less moment wherein they differ; and 
understand that agreement in those ought to be more effectual to 
join them in one communion, than their difference in other things’ 





* Wesley to a Roman Catholic— Works, v. 9, p. 535. 
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of less moment to divide them.” You have seen how earnestly 

the wisest and most devout christians of other times pleaded for 
this, and with what generous sentiments of christian liberty and 
benevolence they were animated. Will not thei example of 
charity rise in judgment against this generation? Are not many 
of us wanting in these noble sentimentS? Are not some of us 
relapsing into that very spirit of antichrist, which they so reso- 
lutely opposed? Yet these distinguished worthies were far from 
enjoying our advantages for improvement. Many of them lived 
in times of comparative darkness, and could but imperfectly 
understand the rights of conscience. Hence they were some- 
times led to encourage or countenance a violation of these rights 
in others; and were not always able to act and speak consis- 
tently with their general principles. ‘This, with the light of our 
times, and our institutions, they would be the first to see and 
lament. Could they now speak to us, how full of heavenly 
peace would be their voice! How affectionately would they 
warn us to avoid their errors, and never to forget the saviour’s 
law of love! : 

Baxter* has given us some faint idea of this, in the speech 
which he has supposed that his friend Owen, who departed be- 
fore him, would address to the disputers in religion whom he 
left behind, could he have spoken to them from his heavenly 
rest. And we know not how we can better take our present 
leave of you, than with this heaven-breathing address. 

“Though all believers must be holy, and avoid all known 
wilful sin, they must not avoid one another, or their communion 
in good, because of adherent faults and imperfections ; for Christ, 
who is most holy, receiveth persons and worship that are 
faulty, else none of us should be received. ‘There is greatest 
goodness where there is greatest love and unity of spirit, main- 
tained in the bond of peace. O call not to God to deny you 
mercy, by being unmerciful ; nor to cast you all out, by casting 
off one another. O separate not all from Christ’s church on 
earth, lest you separate from him, or displease him. God hath 


* See Orme’s Life and Times of Richard Baxter, v. 2, p. 184. 
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bid you pray, but not told you whether it shall be oft in the 
same words, or in other; with a book or without a book. 
Make not superstitiously a religion by pretending that God 
hath determined such circumstances. O do not preach and 
write down love and communion of saints, on pretence that 
your little modes and ways only are good, and theirs idolatrous 
or intolerable ; and do not slander and excommunicate all, or 
almost all, Christ’s body, and then wrong God by fathering this 
upon him. You pray, ‘Thy will be done on earth as it ts 
in heaven ;? why, here is no strife, division, disunion, animosity, 
sects, or factions, nor separating from, or excommunicating, one 
another. Learn of Christ, and separate from none further than 
they separate from him, and receive all that he receiveth. While 
you blame canonical dividers and unjust excommunicators, do 
not you renounce communion with tenfold more than they. I 
was, in this, of too narrow, mistaken principles; and, in the 
time of temptation I did not foresee to what church confusion 
and desolation, hatred and ruin, the dividing practices of some 
did tend; but the glorious unity, in heavenly perfection of love 
to God and one another, bids me beseech you to avoid all that 
is against it, and to make use of no mistakes of mine to cherish 
any such offences, or to oppose the motions of love, unity and 
peace.” : 


In behalf of the Church of the First Congregational Society in Salem, 
D. A. Waite, 
H, Devereux, 


February 18, 1832. Committee. 
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APPENDIX. ; 


DOCUMENT I. 


Satem, Aucusr 29, 1831. 
REV. JOHN P. CLEAVELAND. : 


Dear Sir—Will you please to hand over the inclosed communi- 
cation from the church of the First Congregational Society in Sa- 
lem, to your church, and to transmit to us their reply, at as early 
a period as will suit your joint convenience. 

Respectfully, we are your obedient servants, 
D. A. Wuire. 
H. Devereux. 


——— 


The Church of the First Congregational Society in Salem to the 
Tabernacle Church in Salem, send greeting : 


Christian Brethren, 


At a meeting of this church, the votes hereunto subjoined, were 
regularly passed, and will of themselves fully show the object and 
authority for this communication. We conceive it unnecessary to 
enlarge on this subject any further than to assure you of our de- 
sire to promote those feelings of christian fellowship, and to prac- 
tise those duties of courtesy, which different christian societies 
should ever observe toward each other. 

Mrs. Baker having joined our society, we are disposed to grant 
her all the means of christian improvement in our power, and _ hav- 
ing requested admission to our church, we consider her entitled 
thereto, if no reasons to the contrary exist. ‘T’o enable us to judge 
of the course to be pursued in reference to her request, we are in- 
duced to ask the reasons of your withholding the usual testimoni- 
als of a christian character, and regular standing in the church. It 
is likewise the wish of Mrs. Baker, that such reasons, if any there 
be, should be frankly stated. 

With these views and feelings we beg leave to subscribe our- 


selves your christian friends. 
D. A. Wurre, 


i H. Deverevx, 
Committee in behalf of the Church of the First Cong. Soc’y. in Salem. 
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At ameeting of the church of the First Congregational Society 
in Salem, holden at the house of the Rev. Dr. Prince, August 27th, 
1831, Mrs. Martha Baker, wife of Mr. John Baker, having applied 
for admission to this church, and having informed us that she has 
been for some time a member of the Tabernacle Church in Salem, 
to which she was regularly transferred from the Rev. Mr. Oliphant’s 
church in Beverly, but that she has been unable to procure the 
usual recommendation from the ‘Tabernacle Church, although con- 
scious of no reason why it should be withheld, it was voted, 

That a committee of two brethren be appointed, respect- 
fully to inquire of the ‘Tabernacle Church, the reasons which 
have influenced them, in declining to recommend Mrs. Baker, to 
our communion. 

That Brothers Daniel A. White, and Humphrey Devereux, be 
the committee for the foregoing purpose. 


iI. 


SAaLem, 3lst Avuaustr, 1831. 


Hon. D. A. WHITE, 
H. DEVEREUX, Esq. 


Gent. 


I am directed to communicate to you the following 
vote of the Tabernacle Church. 
I am, very respectfully, yours, 
Joun P. CLEAVELAND. 


At a meeting of the Tabernacle Church, held at the Vestry, 
Aug. 29, 1831, a communication having been read from Hon. 
D. A. White and H. Devereux, Esq. on behalf of “ the church 
of the First Congregational Society in Salem,” relative to the 
request of our sister Martha Baker to be dismissed from this 
church and recommended to the “‘ First Church” aforementioned, 
Voted unanimously, that the Pastor be requested to inform the 
Committee of “the church of the First Congregational Society” 
that the same evening on which Mrs. Baker’s application was 
made to this church, it was referred to a committee, who have not 
yet reported to the church.” Their report and the doings of the 
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church thereon, will be communicated to you without delay, after 
the business shall have been finished. 
A true copy. On behalf of the church. 
Joun P. CueaveLann, Pastor. 


N. B. It will be perceived from the foregoing, that Mrs. Ba- 
ker’s information to your church, that she had been denied the 
usual testimonials in case of transference, is, at present, incorrect. 

Another regular’ meeting of the church, does not occur till 
Sept. 18th. 


Iil. 


SALEM, Sepr. od, 1881. 
REV. JOHN P. CLEAVELAND. 

Dear Sir— Your letter under date of ist August, was yester- 
day received, and would not, at this time, have required from us, 
any reply, if you had not misapprehended the import of the lan- 
guage in the communication made to your church, as you will per- 
ceive by reference thereto. 

In the preamble to the vote of the First Church, it is stated, that 
Mrs. Baker informed us, “ that she has been unable to procure the 
usual recommendation from the Tabernacle Church, although 
conscious of no reason, why it should be withheld.’’ Neither the 
word ‘‘ denied,” nor any other of similar meaning is any where 
used in reference to information given by her—it is simply 
stated, that the paper asked for is ‘‘ withheld,” the truth of which 
assertion is apparent on the face of the transaction, and is admit- 
ted by all. 

We have thought it due to truth, and to Mrs. Baker, to rescue 
her from the imputation of having stated any thing, which is not 
strictly true; and we are unable to perceive the correctness of 
your inference, that Mrs. Baker has stated what is ‘at present in- 
correct.” 

We are induced to trouble you with this note, from the desire, 
in which we feel assured that you will most heartily concur, to 
avoid all misapprehension ;—and to have the facts of this case 
appear as they really are. 

Very respectfully, we are your obedient servants, 
D. A. Wuite. 
H. Devereux. 
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IV. 


T'o the Hon. D. A. WHITE, ) 
and H. DEVEREUX, Esqs. § 


Gent. 


Committee, &c. 


By a vote of the Tabernacle Church, I am directed 
to lay before you the following extract from the records of the 
church, as their final answer to your late communication, desiring 
to be made acquainted with the reasons for “withholding” the 
request of Mrs. Martha Baker ‘to be dismissed from the 'Taber- 
nacle Church, and recommended to the church of the First 
Society.” It may be proper to add, that this decision of the 
church has been delayed entirely for other reasons than the 
slightest hesitation, or difference of opinion, on the part of the 
church, as to the course proper to be pursued in the present case. 
The subjoined vote of the church, is not regarded as presenting 
any new view of the principle, on which, in relation to intercourse 
with other churches, they have long felt it their duty to act. It 
will serve, however, to define and settle that principle, so as to 
prevent the occurrence of any doubts, touching similar cases, that 
may arise in future. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
J. P, CLeaveLann. 


At a meeting of the Tabernacle Church, held at the Vestry, 
Sept. 26, 1831: ‘*The committee to whom was referred the re- 
quest of our sister Martha Baker, ‘to be dismissed from this 
church, and recommended to the First Church in this town,’ hav- 
ing previously reported unfavorably to said request, it was, on mo- 
tion, unanimously voted: 

That this church cannot grant the request of Mrs. Martha 
Baker, for the reasons following 5 Viz. 

First, because this church cannot consistently recognize any 
church as a “ Sister Church,” which, in our judgment, rejects 
those doctrines, that we feel bound to receive, as the fundamental 
doctrines of christianity; and, 

Secondiy, because this church cannot consent to hold fellow- 
ship with any church which manifests an entire disregard to the 
discipline of this church; and which, by readily admitting to 
its communion those who have been excommunicated by us, vir- 
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tually declares the disciplinary acts of this church to be “ null and 
void.” 
A true copy of record. 
Attest. J. P. Cueavenann, Pastor. 
J. Puncwarp, Clerk. 
Satem, 20th Serr. 1831. 


Satem, Sept. 29, 1831. 
REV. JOHN P. CLEAVELAND. 


Dear Sir—Your letter of this date, inclosing the vote of the 
Tabernacle Church, in answer to our inquiry of August 29th, has 
been duly received. In that vote it is implied, that our church 
has manifested an entire disregard to the discipline of yours, by 
readily admitting to its communion those who have been excom- 
municated by your church. As we are desirous of acquainting 
ourselves with all the facts which you may consider in any way 
connected with this case, we are induced to request of you copies 
of your records in all instances where the censure of excommuni- 
eation has been administered by your church upon any person or 
persons subsequently admitted to our communion. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

D. A. Wuirte, 
H. Deverevx, 
Committee of the Church of the First Cong. Soc’y in Salem. 





VQ 


Satem, 30th Sepr. 1831. 


Hon. D. A. WHITE, and 
H. DEVEREUX, Esqs. 


Gent. 
In reply to your note of yesterday, I would simply 
say, that I presume every person, who has been the subject of a 
public censure by our church, and subsequently admitted to your 
communion, was furnished, at the time when the censure was ad- 
ministered, with a copy of the censure, embracing all the facts 


which would be deemed important by any church to which that 
R 
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person might apply for admission ;—certainly, embracing those 
facts which were thought to justify and demand the censure. 
- Such I have frequently been told by our clerk, was the fact. That 
copy is undoubtedly in possession of the person or persons to whom 
it was given. To our church clerk, Deacon John Punchard, per- 
mit me, gentlemen, very respectfully to refer you, as the proper 
organ of any farther communications. 


I am, respectfully yours, 
Joun P. CLEAVELAND. 


VI. 


Satem, Ocr. 3d, 1831. 


Deacon JOHN PUNCHARD, 
Clerk of the Tabernacle Church. 


Sir, 

In a letter from Rev. Mr. Cleaveland, dated Sept. 
29th, in answer to a letter of inquiry addressed by us to the Tab- 
ernacle Church on the 29th Aug., a certain vote of that church 
was communicated, in which it was implied that the First Church 
had manifested an entire disregard to the discipline of the Taber- 
nacle Church, by readily admitting to its communion those who 
had been previously excommunicated by the said T'abernacle 
Church. Presuming that the Tabernacle Church would cheerful- 
ly furnish us with the evidence of so serious a charge, and wish- 
ing also to understand the bearing of all the facts which that 
church has seen fit to connect with our inquiry, we requested of its 
pastor, supposing him to be the proper organ of communication 
between his church and other churches, copies of record of the 
censures of excommunication which have been passed upon those 
who have been subsequently admitted to our communion. As he 
had communicated to us, in two previous instances, during this 
correspondence, copies of record, we did not entertain a doubt that 
we were regular in making our application through him. He has, 
however, thought proper to refer us to you, in your official charac- 
ter of clerk of the Tabernacle Church, as “‘ the proper organ of 
any farther communications.” We therefore have to request of 
you copies from your records of the censures of excommunication, 
alluded to in the vote above mentioned, passed upon those, whom 
we have afterwards received to our communion ; and also copies of 
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record of the proceedings of your church in reference to each such 
case of excommunication. 
Respectfully, your obedient servants, 
D. A. Wuirte, 


H. Devereux, 
Committee of the Church of the First Cong. Socicty in Salem. 


VIII. 


SaLtem, Ccr. 19, 1831. 


Hon. D. A. WHITE, and 
H. DEVEREUX, Esgqs. 


Gienticmen, 


Committee, &c. 


Your communication of the 3d instant, owing prob- 
ably to my absence from town, was not received until the 18th. 

In reply to the request contained in that communication, permit 
me to say, that I presume our church, in the vote communicated to 
you by the Pastor, had special reference to the case of Mr. 
William Brown, Jr. as one who had been excluded from our com- 
munion and subsequently admitted to yours. Mr. Brown was fur- 
nished at the time, with a copy of the vote of exclusion, or with- 
drawal, specifying the reasons which induced the church to ex- 
clude, or withdraw from him. To that copy, if still in the posses- 
sion of Mr. Brown, allow me respectfully to refer you, as contain- 
ing all the facts which I presume you could desire to learn on the 
subject of your communication. 


Yours, respectfully, 
Joun Puncuarp, Ch’h Clerk.- 


Sartem, Nov. &th, 183]. 


Rev. JOHN P. CLEAVELAND, 
Pastor of the Tabernacle Church. 


Rev. and Dear Sir, 


I herewith inclose a copy of the vote of the Church 
of the First Congregational Society in Salem, and an attested copy 
of the document therein referred to ; both which will sufficiently 
explain the object of this communication. 

Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
Joun Prince. 
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‘“‘ Ata meeting of the Church of the First Congregational So- 
ciety in Salem, holden at the house of the Rev. Dr. Prince, 


Monday, Nov 7th, 1831, the following communication to the Tab- 
ernacle Church having been read and deliberately considered, it 
was thereupon voted, 

‘¢ That the senior Pastor be requested to inclose a copy of the 
same to the Pastor of the Tabernacle Church, requesting him to 
communicate it to his church, and to transmit to us an account of 
their doings thereon, at as early a period as may be convenient.” 

A true copy of record. 


Attest. Joun Prince, 
Senior Pastor of the First Church in Salem. 


The Church of the First Congregational Society in Salem, 
to the Tabernacle Church in Salem, send greeting. 


Christian Brethren—We received, on the 29th of September, 
through our special committee, brothers D. A. White and H. Dev- 
ereux, appointed to correspond with you in the case of Mrs. Baker, 
a copy from your record, attested by J. P. Cleaveland, your pastor, 
and J. Punchard, your clerk, communicating certain votes passed 
by your church on the 26th of September, in answer to a letter of 
inquiry addressed to you by the committee aforesaid. In one of 
the votes, you charged this church with having manifested an en- 
tire disregard to the discipline of yours, by readily admitting to its 
communion persons whom you had excommunicated. Your pastor 
was immediately requested by our committee to communicate to 
us the evidence upon which you founded so serious a charge. He 
referred them to the clerk of your church, ‘‘as the proper organ 
of any farther communications.”? From him they learned that 
your ground and justification for the charge, is the course we pur- 
sued in reference to Wm. Brown, jun. As soon as the committee 
had thus been enabled to procure the information necessary to a 
full understanding of your reply to our inquiry of August 29th, 
they made a full report of their proceedings to this church. As 
you have seen fit to connect the case of Mr. Brown with the pre- 
sent correspondence, and have made it the ground of a charge 
of serious import, we think it incumbent upon us to lay before 
you the views we have taken of that case, and to explain the prin- 
ciples which regulated our proceedings in reference to it. Mr. 
Brown has been called on, according to your directions, and the 
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facts now presented, and the documents with which he was fur- 
nished by your clerk, have been obtained from him. 

Mr. Brown had been employed, for a considerable period, as the 
leader of the choir of the Tabernacle Society in Salem. He was a 
proprietor in their meeting house, and a member of their church, 
having joined it at the age of sixteen years. Owing to some mis- 
understanding between him and the singing committee, he ceased 
to lead their choir on the 30th of March, 1828. Shortly after re- 
linquishing his situation in the orchestra of the Tabernacle Socie- 
ty, a proposal was made to him to lead the choir of the First Church 
for a stipulated annual compensation. Before he allowed himself 
to come to a conclusion respecting this proposal, he attended our 
worship as often as occasion would permit, and ascertained that our 
services were such as his judgment and feelings approved. As he 
had been put to some expense in acquiring his skill and ability as 
a vocalist, and had been accustomed to regard them as constitut- 
ing, in part, his means of obtaining a livelihood for himself and 
family, he felt it his duty to accede to the terms of our offer, and 
entered accordingly upon the charge of our choir, on the 22d 
June, 1828. 

Before engaging in the duties of this situation, Mr. Brown 
sought an interview with one of your deacons, and expressed a de- 
sire to have his connexion with your church transferred in the 
usual manner, by a letter of dismission and recommendation to the 
First Church. But he was discouraged from eens an appli- 
cation to this effect. 

Some time after this, Mr. Brown sought an interview with ano- 
ther of your deacons, and expressed to him his uneasiness in con- 
tinuing to hold his relation to the Tabernacle Church, while he 
was unable to fulfil the obligations connected with it. He also ex- 
pressed his wish to be discharged and recommended as aforesaid. 
Te was dissuaded from making such a request, on the ground that 
it would raise a question with respect to the propriety of recom- 
mending him to the First Church, which the Tabernacle Church 
would regret to have raised. The deacon further advised Mr. 
Brown not to take any steps whatever with reference to his church 
relations, but to let things continue as they were ; and expressed 
his hope that, after the expiration of his engagement with the First 
Church, he would be induced to return to the communion of the 
Tabernacle Church. He said, however, that he would consult 
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other members of the church, and ascertain whether their opinions 
coincided with his own. Shortly afterwards, he informed Mr. 
Brown that he had conferred with several of the brethren, and that 
they agreed with him that Mr. Brown had better not make any ap- 
plication to the church for a dismission, but let the matter stand as 
it then was. Mr. Brown acquiesced in their decision, and reluc- 
tantly relinquished the design of making a regular application for a 
transference; but expressed his hope that they would, as soon as 
they could, consider his situation, and relieve him from his embar- 
rassment in continuing connected with a church whose worship he 
could not attend, and with a congregation into whose church he 
could not obtain a regular and orderly admission. 

Here the affair rested for more than eighteen months. During 
all this time, Mr. Brown had reason to believe that the course he 
was pursuing, by the advice of its officers, was approved by the 
members and the pastor of the Tabernacle Church, and he was 
given distinctly to understand, in frequent conversations with va- 
rious individuals of the church, that they were still indulging the 
hope that he would return to their communion. All his personal 
friends well know that he regarded his previous connexion with 
your church with respectful tenderness, and that nothing but an 
unwillingness to grieve its members, or to offend its discipline, 
prevented his applying for admission to the First Church. 

Some time in the latter part of March, 1830, the pastor of the 
Tabernacle Church called at Mr. Brown’s office, and informed him 
that the church was ready to receive his communication requesting 
to be dismissed and recommended to the First Church. He ac- 
cordingly prepared the following application, which was laid before 
the Tabernacle Church. 


‘¢'To the members of the Tabernacle Church— 


Having been induced to change my place of worship to the 
First Church in this town, I would request a dismission from your 
body, as, hereafter, it will not be in my power to discharge the du- 
ties involved by membership with you. I would also request the 
favor of a recommendation to the church abovenamed. 

Yours, truly, ¥ 
Wm. Brown, Jr. 
March 29, 1830.” 
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Several days after making this communication, Mr. Brown hap- 
pened to hear that it had been referred to a committee. This 
committee did not call upon him or give him notice of their ap- 
pointment. As he was desirous that they should fully understand 
the reasons for making his request, and did not entertain a doubt 
that they were disposed to do justice to those reasons, he sought by 
his own application an interview withthem. In the course of that 
interview, they intimated to him their regret that he did not main- 
tain regular family prayers, and he stated frankly those considera- 
tions, which, in his apprehension, constituted an entire justification 
of his conduct in that particular. They also suggested that they 
had heard of his being present at theatrical exhibitions. He read- 
ily acknowledged that he had been to the theatre. The Salem 
Gazette of which he then was, as he now is, one of the Editors, 
had been the vehicle of a long and spirited controversy on the sub- 
ject of theatrical amusements, and it was quite natural that he 
should have had a curiosity to observe for himself the operation of 
an institution which had been the topic of a discussion with which 
he had been thus connected. Mr. Brown did not think it consist- 
ent with a proper self-respect to give the pledge which they endea- 
vored to draw from him, that .he would never attend the theatre a- 
gain: at the same time he cheerfully avowed to the committee that 
his personal observation had fully satisfied him that it was inexpe- 
dient and undesirable to have theatrical performances continued in 
this place. He stated, however, that, respecting his conduct with 
reference to the theatre, and to family prayers, he must insist upon 
considering himself as the proper judge; that he had not been led 
to regard his relation to the church as subjecting him to the con- 
trol of its members in such matters; and that, in short, he felt it to 
be his right and duty to regulate the worship of God in his family, 
according to his own sense of propriety, and to determine for him- 
self what amusements were vain and sinful, and what were blame- 
less and eligible. " 

Previous to this interview Mr. Brown was entirely unconscious 
that he had given the church any occasion for offence, and it had 
never been intimated, in the most distant manner, by any individ- 
ual, that the design was entertained of censuring him—neither did 
the committee suggest to him that there was such a design, except 
by the general import of the conversation, and particularly by what 
fell from them at its close. Before leaving him they importuned 
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him to promise, that whatever course the church might pursue with 
reference to his application, he would be entirely satisfied there- 
with. This, of course, he refused to do. 

In a few days after this interview, he heard through the channels 
of casual rumor, that a Report, injurious to his character, had been 
read and accepted at a meeting of the Tabernacle church, and 
that, in consequence, a vote had been passed, rejecting him from 
its communion. No communication was made to him officially of 
these proceedings. After waiting about a week, in great anxiety, 
for an answer to the application which he had thus been induced 
to make, he called upon the clerk of the church for information, 
who placed in his hand the following copy of record. 


“ To the Tabernacle Church. 


The Committee, to whom was referred the application of our 
brother Wm. Brown jun. for dismission from this church, and a re- 
commendation to the First Church, in this town, having deliberate- 
ly attended to the subject—WNespectfully Report— 


That by our church covenant, by which every member has bound 
himself to be governed, we have ‘ solemnly engaged to walk to- 
gether, particularly in a church state, in the faith and order of the 
gospel, to attend upon the worship of God, in all its parts, in secret, 
in the family, and in public, upon the Sacraments of the New Tes- 
tament, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper.’ In the eleventh article 
of our Church Constitution, we have engaged “ to abstain from vain 
amusements, in as far as they appear to be inconsistent with the spi- 
rit and precepts of the gospel.” Your committee regret to find 
that the practice of our brother Brown, for some time past, has 
been a violation of the before mentioned covenant engagements in 
the particulars which here follow :— 


I. According to the voluntary confession of our brother Brown, . 
he does not maintain the worship of God, in his family, and when 
affectionately reminded of his duty in this important matter, he has 
only attempted to justify his neglect of a solemn covenant pro- 
mise. ' 

II. Our brother Brown voluntarily acknowledges that he has fre- 
quently attended those amusements which this church believe to be 
not only vain, but expressly prohibited ‘‘ by the spirit and precepts 


of the gospel.” And our brother has, when kindly conversed with 
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on the subject, confidently asserted the perfect propriety of his con- 
duct. s 

III. For reasons which your committee are constrained to 
regard as wholly unsatisfactory, our brother Brown has for a very 
long period absented himself from the communion of this church, 
and in a manner which appears to be highly disorderly, and of 
evil example and tendency, and inconsistent with the principles of 
that faith which we have bound ourselves to maintain. 

IV. Your committee are fully satisfied that the Pastor and 
officers of the church have used all the means which the gospel 
requires, to convince brother Brown of his errors and offences ; 
and to persuade him to his duty; but, they regret to add, without 
the least apparent success. 

Your committee are fully of opinion, that with a knowledge of 
these facts it would ill comport with the fidelity which we owe to 
our own covenant and to other churches, and especially to our 
offending brother, to recommend him as a member of our commu- 
nion in regular standing. We, therefore, conclude this report by 
recommending for your adoption, the following motion, viz.— 
That in view of the statement now submitted to the church, 
relating to brother Brown, (of the accuracy of which we are 
entirely satisfied,) we do now solemnly withdraw ourselves from 
our brother William Brown, Jun., as one who walketh disorderly, 
and that his connexion with this church is hereby dissolved. 

This motion passed in the church meeting holden April 13th, 
1830, no one dissenting. Extract from the records. 

Attest. JoHn Puncuarp, Ch’h, Clerk.” 


The feelings of Mr. Brown upon reading this paper can be more 
easily imagined than described. ‘Those of us to whom he commu- 
nicated them at the time, know how much he was astonished, how 
deeply he was wounded, and how great was his distress, to think 
that a christian institution, under whose care he had confidently 
placed himself in his early youth, should thus, without giving him 
an opportunity to defend or explain his conduct or motives; have 
subjected him to a public denunciation, and have placed on its 
permanent records, an aspersion upon his moral and christian 
character. 

After his connexion with the Tabernacle Church had been thus 


summarily terminated, Mr. Brown applied for admission to our 
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comniunion. Previous to an investigation of the transaction, 
we were under an impression that he had been excommunicated 
in the usual manner, and were prepared to adopt what appeared to 
-us to be a proper course of procedure in such a case, that is, to 
appoint a committee to confer with you on the subject of the cen- 
sure, and of the duties which it imposed upon us; desirous, as we 
have ever been, of fulfilling all the obligations of fellowship and 
courtesy towards other churches. But upon examining the record 
of your proceedings respecting him, it was at once obvious to us 
that he had not been excommunicated, and we were persuaded 
that he could not be considered by you as lying under that cen- 
sure—we came to the conclusion that your proceedings had placed 
him in the same attitude he would have sustained towards other 
churches, had he never, been a member of yours; and that of 
course, there would be no more propriety in consulting you in 
reference to his reception into our church, than there would be in 
reference to the admission of any other individual, who may see fit 
to propose himself. We accordingly received him to our commu- 
nion in the month of February, 1831. And we now respectfully 
ask your attention to the considerations which led us to this re- 
sult. 

There is no appearance, either in the Motion you passed re- 
specting Mr. Brown, or in the Report which led to it, that it was 
excommunication, or was so regarded by you at the time. In the 
first place, let us examine the Motion. ‘There are but two kinds 
of censure known to the congregational churches—Admonition 
and Excommunication. We refer on this point to the “ Cam- 
bridge Platform,’ Chap. XIV.—‘‘ Heads of Agreement by the 
United Ministers of the Congregational and Presbyterian order,”’ 
Sec. I1I.—and ‘‘ Cotton Mather’s Ratio Discipline,” Art. VIII. 

Your Motion does not exhibit the phraseology appropriate to 
either of these censures; on the contrary, its phraseology distin- 
guishes it clearly from each of them. It is certainly not an  ex- 
communication. A very brief view of the subject will show that 
it cannot be considered equivalent to excommunication. 

This appears from the language of the Motion. It declares his 
connexion with your church to be dissolved. A vote of excom- 
munication does not entirely dissolve the relations between the 
parties to it. They are still bound to each other, by duties, and 
duties necessarily imply relations. The person excommunicated 
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is bound to repent and do what he may to recover his forfeited 
standing ; and the excommunicating church is bound to endeavor 
to awaken within him a feeling of penitence, and to receive him 
back upon reasonable evidence of the existence of such a feeling. 
On this latter point the church has no option. Our principles of 
discipline absolutely require the unconditional restoration of the 
penitent and the removal of the censures to which he may have 
been subjected. We refer on this point to ‘‘ Cambridge Platform,” 
Chap. XIV. Sec. 7—and to ‘* Cotton Mather’s Ratio Discipline,” 
p. 156. 

Doct. Owen speaks of “the duties of the church towards an ex- 
communicated person that are consequential unto his exclusion 
from among them.” He thus defines the relation the church bears 
to its excommunicated members. ‘* When persons are under this 
sentence, the church is in a state of expecting their recovery and 
return.’ It is, indeed, the very circumstance that their connexion 
is not entirely dissolved, which renders it irregular and_ disrespect- 
ful in other churches readily to receive them. Now, your Mo- 
tion declared that all connexion was thereby dissolved between 
Wim. Brown, jun. and the Tabernacle Church. Of course, if the 
above reasoning be correct, he was not placed by you under the 
censure of excommunication. This idea is supported by the 
whole tenor of your Motion. You do not say that you “ cut 
him off,’ or ‘‘cast him out;” but that “we do now solemnly 
withdraw ourselves from our brother Wm. Brown, jun., and that his 
connexion with this church is hereby dissolved.” If it should be 
asked, What is the Motion, if it be not an excommunication ? 
we answer, that it bears a character well known in our system of 
church discipline. It is laid down as the proper step for a church 
to take to relieve itself from all obligation to exercise a watch and 
care over persons who have voluntarily forsaken its communion. 
The ‘‘ Heads of Agreement,” already referred to, are perhaps the 
very best authority on the subject of the discipline of the New 
England churches. Although drawn up in London, they, were 
constructed principally under the direction of Increase Mather, 
then in that city. And Dr. Cotton Mather says of them that they 
“had been for many lustres, nay, decads, of years exemplified in 
the churches of New England, so far, that I believe ’tis not possi- 
ble for me to give a truer description of our ecclesiastical constitu- 
tion, than by transeribing thereof the articles of that union.” In 
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the third section of these ‘‘ Heads of Agreement,” we find the 
censures of the church declared to be the two we have mentioned, 
and also the proceedings appropriate to the case of a person vol- 
untarily withdrawing from the church to which he had belonged, 
expressly distinguished from excommunication. Under such cir- 
cumstances the church is authorized “‘ to declare itself discharged 
from any further inspection over him.” We deemed the import of 
your Motion respecting Mr. Brown, to be precisely what is thus 
described, as a different thing from a censure of excommunication. 
And, viewing it in this light, we considered that while it absolved 
you from the obligation to exercise a watch and care over him, it 
released us from all restriction in reference to his reception to our 
communion. 

But it may be said, that we ought to have considered your Mo- 
tion, taken in connexion with the Report upon which it was 
grounded, as equivalent to an excommunication. Here, also, in 
reference to this view of the subject, we assure you, brethren, that 
our interpretation of your Motion was dictated by a regard for 
your repufation as a church, as well as by the principles of eccle- 
siastical discipline. That Report may have been, provided its alle- 
gations and intimations were all founded in truth and justice, a 
very proper preamble to a motion “‘ to decline to grant the applica- ~ 
tion for a dismission and recommendation.” But it was altogether’ 
insufficient and irregular as the basis of the censure of excommu- 
nication. If the Motion which it recommended, is to be inter- 
preted as a censure, it is clear that the committee who reported it, 
not only travelled beyond the record of their commission, but vio- 
lated the first principles of our discipline. 

Let us examine a little more minutely the contents of this Report. 
It embraces three specifications of charge. The two first are of a 
similar nature ; the third is entirely distinct from them. The cha- 
racter of these charges, under the circumstances of the case, for- 
bids the idea that the Motion which they prefaced is excommuni- 
cation. For the third charge, a church is not permitted to excom- 
municate. In proof of this, we refer to ‘‘ Heads of Agree- 
ment,” as just cited, and to the “‘ Ratio Discipline,” p. 188. Dr. 
Owen, whose name is held in well merited honor by christians of 
all denominations, in his work on ‘‘ Church Government,” says, 
that in cases of this sort, ‘it may suffice to declare that such per- 
sons have on their own accord forsaken the communion of the 
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church, are no more under its watch or care; neither is the church 
further obliged toward them, but as to christian duties in general.” 

These authorities seem to settle it, that excommunication cannot 
rightfully be administered for such an offence as that specified in 
the third section of the Report of your committee, and that for 
such an offence, the appropriate vote for a church to pass, is the 
one we have interpreted your Motion to be, that is, a mere declar- 
ation of the dissolution of connexion, and a release from all obliga- 
tions. In accordance with this view, we considered that your al- 
lusion in that Motion to Mr. Brown’s “ disorderly walk,” must have 
had reference exclusively to the third charge in the Report. And 
the result to which we were led was, that your proceedings had 
not excommunicated him, or even laid him under an ecclesiastical 
censure. ‘I’his conclusion seemed to be more respectful to you as 
a church than any other. For as Mr. Brown’s long absence from 
your communion previous to presenting his application, had been 
occasioned by the advice of your principal members and officers, 
and as such absence did not authorize you, according to our rules 
of discipline, to excommunicate him, to have manifested a disposi- 
tion to make your Motion, by a forced construction, appear to 
be a vote of excommunication, would have justly subjected us to the 
imputation of laboring to bring upon you a reproach, highly inju- 
rious to you as men of honor, and as a christian church. 

Upon turning our attention to the other charges contained in 
your Report, we were still more strongly convinced of the correct- 
ness of the view we had taken of the transaction. These charges 
alluded to particulars in the personal conduct of Mr. Brown, which 
were censurable, or otherwise, by the church, according to the 
nature of the obligations into which its members had entered, the 
usage of the church, and the degree to which its judicial action 
and official interference had been understood to extend over the 
domestic arrangements, and private deportment of its members. 
We will, however, without being considered as making any ad- 
mission on this subject, for the sake of coming directly to the 
point to which we wish to turn your attention, take it for granted 
that they were proper and legitimate occasions for ecclesiastical 
censure. Regarding your Motion in the light of these charges, 
it would have been still more improper and disrespectful to you, 
had we treated it as an act of excommunication. 

Although a church is empowered to excommunicate, it is only 
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authorised to exercise this power in special cases, and in a prescrib- 
ed manner. - A church cannot resort to the high and solemn act of 
excommunication, until several previous measures have been adopt- 
ed without effect. The charges must be brought forward -by re- 
sponsible accusers ; they must be communicated to the accused’ 
Several private steps are to be taken to convince and reclaim him. 
He must be informed at what time the church propose to consider 
the charges alleged. He must be duly and officially summoned 
to appear and answer to them. If all this prove ineffectual, the 
church is expressly required to make trial of a public admonition, 
suspending him for a time from its communion, before it can pro- 
ceed to excommunication, and when this final act is to be perform- 
ed, the subject of it must be summoned, and the whole transaction 
be conducted with great deliberation and solemnity. 

The ‘“‘ Cambridge Platform,” whose authority you have particu- 
larly acknowledged, distinctly declares that these gradual proceed- 
ings, at successive intervals, can only be dispensed with in offences 
‘‘of a more heinous and criminal nature, to wit, such as are con- 
demned by the light of nature.” ‘The “‘ Ratio Discipline” is very 
particular in prescribing the order of procedure in the case of ex- 
communication. Dr. Owen thus expresses his views in several 
passages—‘“‘ If the thing itself to be animadverted on, be dubious: 
or disputable, whether it be a sin or no, especially such a sin, 
either from the nature of the fact, or the qualifications of the per- 
sons, or from other circumstances, so that the guilty person is not 
self-condemned, nor are others fully satisfied in their minds about 
the nature of it, there is no room for excommunication in such 
cases—It is also required, that the previous process in and by pri- 
vate and public admonition, and that repeated, by patient waiting 
for the success of each of them, be duly premised—The least ap- 
pearance of haste or undue precipitation herein is to be avoided in 
all cases, as the bane of church rule and order—All excommunica- 
tion is evangelically null, where there is wanting an evangelical 
frame of spirit in those by whom it is administered, and. there is 
present an anti-evangelical order in its administration.” 

The principles thus laid down by our highest authorities, on the 
subject of the discipline of congregational and christian churches, 
are sanctioned and sustained by justice and humanity, as well as 
by scripture. The record of your proceedings in reference to 
William Brown, Jun., in view of these principles, appeared to us 
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to refute the idea that you considered his case one of excommuni- 
cation, on the ground of such charges as the first and second alle- 
gations in your Report. Neither of these charges had been addu- 
ced against him before your church, previous to the meeting at 
which you passed your Motion. THe declared to us that so far 
from being prepared for such an event as a censure from your 
church, the impression had always been given him that it was re- 
garded by you as desirable to recover him to your communion. 
There was no responsible accuser or complainant before your 
church. He was not summoned to appear in his own defence. 
No committees were ever sent to him to make known your intention 
thus to proceed against him. He was never publicly admonished 
and temporarily suspended from the communion, which the Plat- 
form of the congregational churches made binding upon you pre- 
vious to excommunication. He was not forewarned of the impend- 
ing sentence. With respect to neither of these charges had your 
Pastor ever interchanged a syllable with him. And thus not one 
of the usual ‘“ disciplinary acts, 
the dictates of humanity and the rules of ecclesiastical procedure, 
had ever been performed. And your Motion seemed to have 
been studiously distinguished by its phraseology, from the vote of 
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which are equally demanded by 


excommunication. : 

And now, brethren, we appeal to your sense of candor, whether 
we did not exhibit a true regard to your reputation and_feelings,. 
by construing your proceeding as a mere declaration of a dissolu- 
tion of his connexion with you, and not as a censure of excommu- 
nication. 

You consider yourselves bound to watch over your members, to 
check them in the ways of evil, to keep them from danger, to en- 
deavor to reclaim them from error and sin, and to exercise a con- 
stant care and discipline over them, according to the principles 
and in the methods required by the Gospel, and the Platform of 
church government. If you feel yourselves under this obligation 
to your members generally, you certainly must have felt its force 
in this particular instance. Mr. Brown was the head of a family, 
a respectable citizen, and a proprietor in your place of worship, he 
had been for some time the leader of your services of devotional 
music, and was received into the bosom of your church in the con- 
fiding period of his tender youth. You might well have complain- 
ed had we distorted your record to make it appear that your pro-— 
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ceedings towards him amounted to excommunication, when a vote 
of that character, grounded upon the first and second charges, or 
upon any or all of them, considering the circumstances of the case, 
would have justly exposed you to the imputation of unreasonable 
haste, of a violation of those solemn obligations under which you 
profess to lie towards your members, and of a cruel disregard to 
the first principles of church government and christian duty. 

Our conduct proves that it was not our desire to subject you to 
such imputations. We were satisfied, likewise, that you must 
have known the rules of discipline too well, to consider your act in 
this instance, a censure of excommunication. And we are glad 
to be able to show that we were right in this opinion. There is 
now before us, a copy of your record of a case of excommunication, 
occurring within this very year, in relation to a person, now a 
member of our congregation, and which has regularly come before 
us. ‘T'his proves that you do proceed regularly and according to 
order in this important and solemn transaction. 

A written complaint was first offered by a responsible accuser, 
under the sanction of his proper signature. ‘‘ The church having 
ascertained that the private steps agreeably to the 18th of Matthew 
had been taken,—voted to accept the complaint’’—assigned a 
particular time “ to examine the same,” and appointed the accuser 
.to notify and summon the accused. The church adjourned. At 
the next meeting ‘“‘the complaint was read and a committee 
appointed to ascertain what evidence there’’ was to sustain it. 
Previous to the adjournment a committee was appointed to ac- 
quaint the accused of the time and place to which it was adjourn- 
ed. At the next meeting the committee appointed to examine the 
evidence made a report unfavorable to the accused. ‘‘ Whereupon 
it was voted, That the complaint against brother ———— is sus- 
tained, and that he is found an offender in the charge alleged 
against him—and a committee was appointed to labor with” him— 
“to induce him to make christian satisfaction for his offence.” 
After this, nearly six weeks elapsed, during which the accused 
‘‘ was labored with repeatedly by committees of the church’’—and 
at the expiration of this time, he was solemnly “ cut off’’ from the 
Tabernacle Church. 

The paper, from which we have selected these facts, is attested 
by John Punchard, Church Clerk. 

This evidence seems to us conclusive of the question; and de- 
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monstrates that we were right in the opinion, that you did not at 
the time, consider your proceedings against Mr: Brown, as partak- 
ing of the character of a censure of excommunication, but as 
nothing more than a declaration, that by his “ disorderly walk,” 
in attending our worship, he had forfeited all right to your watch 
and care, that you were no longer bound to exercise them, and 
that his relations to your church had entirely ceased. 

Viewed in this light, your Motion was pertinent and regular. 
It was justified by the third accusation in the report, and we do 
not mean to intimate a doubt, that, with reference to that charge, 
(his leaving your society and joining ours,) your committee were 
correct in saying that they were ‘“‘ fully satisfied that the Pastor 
and officers of the church had used all the means which the gospel 
requires, to convince brother Brown of his errors and offences, and 
to persuade him to his duty.” 

But the questions may occur, why did the committee to whom 
Mr. Brown’s application was referred, introduce into their report 
charges against his character? Why did the Tabernacle Church 
give its sanction to those charges by accepting the report? Why 
have they been placed upon its records, if they were not consider- 
ed the foundation of a censure, or of some kind of ecclesiastical 
proceeding? These questions, and others that may be suggested 
by the transaction, are proper subjects for the consideration of the 
Tabernacle Church. It is sufficient for us to have shown, that 
the first and second charges in the report of their committee were 
entirely supererogatory and gratuitous; that they were not needed 
to give occasion, justification or effect to the Motion they prefaced ; 
that if they are considered by the church as giving the character 
of a censure, especially of a censure of excommunication to that 
Motion, and if they were brought forward for the purpose of placing 
obstacles in the way of his reception into any other church; the 
whole transaction must receive the stamp of disingenuousness, in- 
justice, and irregularity, according to the principles of congrega- 
tional discipline and christian order and obligation. 

Brethren—You have publicly and officially, by your solemn 
recorded vote, charged this church with having manifested “ an 
entire disregard” to your discipline, by “readily admitting” to its 
communion ‘‘those whom you had previously excommunicated.” 
Upon requesting the evidence in support of this charge, we have 


been referred to the case of Wm. Brown, jun. We have shown 
yl 
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that Mr. Brown was received to our communion nearly three years 
after he had relinquished his connexion with your congregation 
and become a member of ours, and nearly ten months after your 
church had ‘‘ withdrawn themselves” from him, and had voted 
that they no longer held any connexion with him. We have 
shown that you could not according to the principles of your 
own discipline have excommunicated him, and that you have not 
in fact excommunicated him. 

We now, therefore, in justice to you, as well as to ourselves, 
appeal to you as christian brethren, and request you to annul and 
erase the vote passed by you on the 26th September last, contain- 
ing the charge now proved to be groundless. 

A true copy. Attest. 


Joun PRINCE, 
Senior Pastor of the First Church in Salem. 


Nov. 8, 1831. 


TO THE REV. JOHN PRINCE, LL.D. 

Dear Sir—By a vote of the Tabernacle Church, passed last 
evening, at the vestry, I am directed to inform you that a commu- 
nication was received from your church a few days since, and laid 
before the Tabernacle Church, and by them referred to a commit- 
tee, and that when that committee shall have reported, and the 
church shall have acted, your church will be apprised of their 
doings. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
Joun P. CLeAvELAND. 


At a church meeting, held 15th Nov. 1831, a communication 
was received and read from the “‘ Church of the First Religious 
Society,” and referred to a committee to report at some future 
meeting. 

Dec. 29th, 1831.—The committee appointed at the meeting 
held 15th Nov. 1831, to take into consideration, the communica- 
tion of the “‘ Church of the First Religious Society,” and report at 
some future meeting, reported, that they had prepared a reply. 
The church voted to hear the reply. After which it was voted, 
unanimously, to accept it as our reply to the ‘Church of the First 
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Religious Society,” and that the clerk pro tem. furnish them with 
a certified copy as soon as practicable.” 
A true extract from the Records of the Church. 
Attest. S. H. Arcuer, Clerk pro tem. » 
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[As the Tabernacle Church have seen fit to take a final leave of this correspondence, it 
has been thought proper to append to the following communication such comments upon its 
reasonings and statements as seem to be required. ‘The points, which it is thought necessary to 
notice, are indicated by a reference. | 


The Tabernacle Church, to the 
“Church of the First Congregational Society,? in Salem. 


Respected Friends— 

Some time since, we received from you a communication, through 
your venerable Senior Pastor, relative to our proceedings in the 
case of William Brown, Junior, late a member of this church. To 
that communication, we would now beg leave to submit the follow- 
ing reply. 

In a vote passed by this church, on the 26th of September last, in 
answer to the request of Mrs. Martha Baker “to be dismissed from 
this church, and recommended to the First Church,” we declined 
granting said request, for two reasons, which were fully stated. 
One of those reasons was, ‘‘ that we could not consent to hold fel- 
Jowship, with any church, which manifests an entire disregard to 
the discipline of this church, and which, by readily admitting to its 
communion, those who have been excommunicated by us, virtually 
declares the disciplinary acts of this church, to be null and void.” 
In the communication referred to, you undertake to refute this 
charge, and earnestly call upon us, to retract and erase it. We 
can most heartily assure you, that the pleasure we should feel in 
obeying this call, could we perceive that such an act, on our part, 
would be consistent and proper, would be surpassed only by the 
pleasure we should experience on ascertaining that our other and 
far weightier charge of a dereliction from the great doctrines of 
christianity is equally unfounded. We are, however, constrained 
to say, that, as yet, we see no good reason, why we should retract 
either of our allegations. 

The position assumed in your communication, is briefly this: 
that the proceedings of this church, in the case of William Brown 
Junior, did not amount to an act of excommunication, and that they 
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could not have been fairly so considered either by you, or by us. 
In support of your position, you urge several considerations. 

Our first answer is, that on your own ground, the case of Mr. 
Brown was, plainly, a case of a bona fide excommunication. You 
contend, that, by our proceedings, we merely put an end to his 
connexion with this church, and left him to form such new relations 
as he chose, unembarrassed by any disabilities to which we had sub- 
jected him; that, without bringing him under any ecclesiastical 
censure whatever, we placed him in the situation of a person who 
had never been a member of any church; in short, that, in the 
language of “the Platform,’ we simply made him “no member.” 
Now, granting for a moment, that your view of the case is correct, 
it follows most clearly, as we humbly conceive, that we had ex- 
communicated Mr. Brown. For “the Platform,” which you have 
so often and so familiarly quoted, as of undoubted authority, ex- 
pressly declares, (Sect. 7. of chap. 18,) “‘the church cannot make 
a member, no member, but by excommunication.”’. Accordingly, 
we believe, that by all churches, which profess to conform their 
discipline, to the rules laid down in the Platform, certainly by our- 
selves, it has been regarded as a fundamental principle, that there 
is no way of terminating entirely the ecclesiastical relations of one 
who had ever been ‘‘a church member,’ but by excommunica- 
tion. The chapter of the Platform, from which we have quoted 
this principle, relates, to be sure, to the removal of members from 
one church to another; but the law, to which we have appealed, 
is altogether general, and applies as obviously to the case under 
consideration, as to any other: to acts of discipline, as to letters of 
dismission. You tell us, that on examining Mr. Brown’s case, you 
found that we had made him ‘‘no member.” ‘This is the import 
of your language. You had then only to refer to the well known 
doctrine ofthe Platform, to satisfy yourselves, that Mr. Brown had 
been excommunicated. Nor is it, so far as we can see, very ma- 
terial, how we arrived at this result. Formally, or informally, we 
made him ‘“‘no member.” In this situation, you found him. The 
question is not, by what sort of process, gradual or summary, he 
was brought into that situation. But, simply, was he so situated? 
You decide that he was. The whole affair then, may be thus 
briefly stated. ‘The Church of the First Cong. Society” judge 
and decide, that the Tabernacle Church made William Brown, 
Jun. no member. But the Platform has decided, that the Taber- 
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nacle Church could not make William Brown, Jun. no member, 
but by excommunication. Therefore, the ‘Tabernacle Church 
must have excommunicated William Brown, Jun. Regularly, or 
irregularly, you being judges, we did strip him altogether of his 
ecclesiastical relations, and the Platform being judge, we could 
have done this, only in the way already pointed out. Here, then, 
might we safely rest the whole matter. As long, and as often as 
you should insist that we merely put an end to Mr. Brown’s eccle- 
siastical relations, we might properly continue to refer you to the 
Platform, to shew, that you must either abandon your position, or 
admit that we have excommunicated him. [A.] 

But you farther contend, that the character of our proceedings 
in reference to Mr. B. is such, as to contravene the supposition, 
that we had excommunicated him. We say that he was excommu- 
nicated, and that the church so understood it, at the time. It is 
incumbent on us to prove this. And here again, we will ad-. 
mit, merely for the sake of argument, that our proceedings were, 
as you contend, less formal and gradual, in the case of Mr. Brown, 
than in ordinary cases of excommunication. Still we say this cir- 
cumstance, would by no means, of necessity, invalidate the doings 
of the church, viewed as a case of excommunication. Permit us 
frankly to remark, that it does not seem to us perfectly ingenuous 
on your part, to say, as on page 16th of your communication, that 
the Platform expressly declares, that the prescribed gradual pro- 
ceedings, at successive intervals, can be dispensed with, only ‘in 
offences of a more heinous and criminal nature, to wit, such as 
are condemned by the light of nature ;”’ and in your quotation, to 
have omitted the very first clause of the section, (Section 3. Chap. 
14.) from which you quote. The section alluded to, begins thus: 
“ But if the offence be more public at first, and of a more heinous 
and criminal nature, to wit,’ &&c. The Platform describes two 
distinct cases. The first of them, is the case of offences, which 
are more public at first ; the other, of offences of a more heinous 
and criminal nature. Early publicity in the offence, as well as 
heinousness, and criminality, authorizes a church, to dispense with 
the gradual and formal proceedings requisite in other cases. That 
this is the only proper construction of the phraseology of the Plat- 
form, a little reflection will show. 

You say that the Platform allows a church to dispense with the 
more gradual and formal proceedings, in cases of a heinous and 
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criminal nature. So say we. But the Platform says something 
else. It speaks also of offences which are ‘‘ more public at first.” 
But offences condemned by the light of nature, are, as you are 
well aware, the very offences, which would be least likely to be 
more public at first. ‘They are the very offences, which would be 
most studiously concealed from the public eye; and which would 
be kept secret as long as possible. ‘‘ Heinous crime universally 
seeks to cover itself with the mantle of darkness.” Most clearly, 
then, the Platform does authorize a church to proceed in a sum- 
mary way, when the offence is public at the outset, at the time of 
its commission. Now Mr. Brown’s case was precisely one of this 
sort. It was public “at jfirst’’—public, in the highest degree— 
and in every stage of it. His leaving our communion for that of a 
church of very different faith, and with which he well knew, we 
did not hold fellowship, was a matter of “ public notoriety,” the 
very day it took place. It was known to all this church, and to 
all the congregation, with whom we worship, and to most of Mr. | 
B.’s acquaintance through the town. We repeat, that it had the 
highest degree of publicity. His frequent attendance at the thea- 
tre, was scarcely less public than the other offence. It was a 
public act; known, of course, zmmediately, to all who, at that time, 
attended the theatre, and known, shortly after, to the church 
generally, if not universally. It had long been a topic of conversa- 
tion, among the members, as involving a breach of the church- 
covenant, which, if persevered in, and justified by Mr. B., could 
not be overlooked. If there ever was a case, therefore, of such 
publicity and notoriety, at first, as to justify a church in dispensing 
with gradual proceedings and customary forms, and administering 
a summary censure, it was, unquestionably, the case of William 
Brown, junior. Admitting, then, as before, that it should appear, 
that we had not resorted in his case, to all the various proceedings, 
at successive intervals, which are usually deemed indispensable, 
an act of excommunication might still be proper, and still be valid. 
In farther support of this view of the treatment of public offences, 
we appeal to the authoritative instructions of our saviour, and his 
apostles. In the eighteenth chapter of Matthew, Christ is giving 
directions how to proceed in a case, where one member offends 
against another, not where the offence is public, and is against the 
whole church. ‘‘ If thy brother trespass against thee.’ ‘The direc- 
tions which follow, all indicate a case of private and personal 
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injury. Mr. Brown offended against the h collectively, and 
not against any particular member of the church. If you reply, 
that our saviour’s instructions have usually been followed in refer- 
ence to the discipline of all private offences, whether primarily 
committed against one member, or the whole church, we readily 
admit the fact, and acknowledge that such has been our own prac- 
tice, but we still rejoin, that Mr. Brown’s case, was not only an 
offence against the whole church, but a public offence, in the high- 
est degree public. All that we now contend for, all that is neces- 
sary to support our reasoning is, that our saviour’s directions in the 
eighteenth of Matthew, relate to offences, which are both personal, 
and less public “ at first.” They do not forbid, neither do they 
bind a church to resort to all ‘‘ the private steps’ which they pre- 
scribe for personal offences, in the discipline of offences which are 
both public and against ‘the whole body.” 

We refer you, moreover, to the case of an offender mentioned 
by St. Paul, in his first letter to the Corinthian Church, chap. 5th, 
Ist to 5th verses. He is speaking of a public offence ; known al- 
most as soon as it was perpetrated. It was to be sure a heinous 
and criminal offence, but it was also a public affair, and was of 
such a nature, that it could not have been concealed. It was, in- 
deed, a very rare exception to the general rule, which we have 
stated, that crimes which are condemned by the light of nature, 
are almost invariably private and secret “ at first.” The apostle’s 
manner of introducing it, shews, we think, that the notoriety, 
which it had acquired, was the reason, why he judged it worthy of 
summary retribution. ‘‘ It is commonly reported ;” it is a notori- 
ous fact. And how were the church to treat it? Were they to 
proceed in a gradual and formal manner? Were they to endeavor 
privately to persuade the offender to repentance and reformation ? 
No—but at the very next church-meeting, which they might hold, 
after receiving his letter, without ceremony, to excommunicate 
him—* to deliver such an one,’ &c. An inspired apostle judged 
that such a public scandal, ought to be visited with a public and 
summary retribution. We have, then, the authority of our saviour, 
indirectly, and of the holy apostle, directly, for saying, that in case 
of a public offence, an act of excommunication may be valid, al- 
though not preceded or attended by all ‘the gradual proceedings 
at successive intervals,” usually practised in other cases. We ad- 
mit that in most cases, even of a public nature, those formal pro- 
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ceedings may be very properly used. We only contend, that we 
have shown conclusively, that in cases of a public nature, they may 
be dispensed with; and excommunication still be valid and bind- 
ing. ‘This view of the subject, as you have seen, is very far from 
being new, or singular. ‘The practice of many of the best regula- 
ted churches in New England is in perfect accordance. We might 
instance, particularly, one church, as numerous, as intelligent, as 
respectable, and as attentive to sound discipline, as any other, 
which, as we are informed, invariably practises summary and im- 
mediate excommunication, in all cases of public offence, and this 
too, while under the pastoral guidance of one of the most distin- 
guished ministers, and most careful disciplinarians, which our 
country has produced. Since your communication was laid before 
our church, one of the committee to whom that communication 
was referred, received a letter from a clergyman, who has been 
some fifteen or twenty years in the ministry, relating entirely to 
another affair, (he never having had the faintest intimation of the 
existence of this,) in which this expression was used ; viz. ‘‘ Public 
offences of course supersede the necessity of private steps.” We 
have thus far presented two grounds of defence. We pass to a 
third, and undertake to show to you, that although in a case of as 
much publicity ‘‘at first,” as that of Mr. Brown, summary ex- 
communication would be valid and proper, all those gradual pro- 
ceedings were resorted to, which are usually deemed essential in a 
course of discipline. [B.] , 

And here we premise, that if any of our statements shall seem 
to differ from those contained in your communication, it should be 
recollected that yours were chiefly based on ex-parte evidence, and 
that such evidence is, perhaps necessarily, imperfect ; imperfect, 
too, without impeaching in the least degree, the motives or the 
veracity of the witness, which we would be very far from doing 
in the present case. 

From the peculiarly exciting circumstances and strong feeling 
under which Mr. Brown left the communion and worship of our 
church, and especially from some expressions, which we were re- 
peatedly assured had fallen from Mr. Brown himself, we were led to 
cherish the hope, that he might at length return to us, and that 
whatever there might be in his deportment, in any respect, which 
was at all inconsistent with the conditions on which he had solemn- 
ly covenanted to walk with the church, might be removed by the 
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hand of christian fidelity and affection. Some, at least, of our 
number, for a considerable time after Mr. B. left us, more or less 
confidently anticipated such a result. For some months after Mr. 
B. first attended your meeting, he was understood to say, that he 
was not entirely satisfied with all the sentiments which were ad- 
vanced in the preaching of ‘‘ the First Church ;” “that he did not 
feel at home exactly”—and the like. 

These and similar circumstances, occurring frem time to time, 
convinced many among us, that it would be wrong, to encourage 
Mr. Brown to ask a dismission, till we had fully ascertained by 
time and personal conversation, whether the hopes and anticipa- 
tions alluded to, were well-founded. With all due respect for the 
learning and talents of your Pastors, we honestly believed that Mr. 
B. had chosen a place of worship, where he would not hear the 
true gospel preached, and that whenever he should avow a coinci- 
dence of sentiment with that church, he would be liable to the 
charge of a most serious dereliction from the faith, which he had 
solemnly bound himself to maintain. In our anticipations of Mr. 
Brown’s return we were indeed disappointed. From these prelim- 
inary remarks, we pass to consider the account which you have 
given of Mr. B.’s interviews with two of the deacons of this church. 
You state, that before engaging in the business of leading your 
singing, Mr. B. applied to one of our deacons, and expressed a 
wish to have his relations transferred from us to you, in the usual 
way, but that he was discouraged from bringing his application 
before the church. We have alluded to the reasons why he was 
so advised, already. His adviser hoped that he might be- convin- 
ced that it was his duty to return to the worship, communion, and 
faith, which he had forsaken. To this hope, the interview to which 
we refer, contributed still stronger confidence. You farther state, 
that sometime after this, ‘he sought an interview with another of 
our deacons, and expressed to him his uneasiness in continuing to’ 
hold his relation to the Tabernacle Church, while he was unable 
to fulfil his ebligations connected with it.’ Your information re- 
specting this interview, we are compelled to say, is materially, 
though without doubt, wnintentionally incorrect. You speak of 
the deacon’s again dissuading Mr. B. from asking a dismission ;— 
of the advice which he gave him, é&c. &c., but do not intimate 
that any complaint was made by the deacon of his conduct in other 
respects, than his leaving our church for yours. We will now give: 
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you the account of this interview, as we have it directly from the 
deacon himself. 

Mr. Brown was, at this very time, freely conversed with respect- 
ing his violation of the church covenant, his attending the theatre, 
and neglecting family worship. Mr. Brown voluntarily acknow- 
ledged that even before this, he had heard of dissatisfaction and un- 
easiness in the church, on account of his so doing, though no one 
had before conversed with him particularly on the subject of those 
offences. Even this interview was not the first occasion, on which 
he had been apprised that the church were dissatisfied with his fre- 
quent attendance at the theatre, and habitual neglect of family 
worship. Such was his own testimony. He, moreover, denied 
the right of the church to interfere at all with his conduct, either 
in reference to the theatre, or the neglect of his “covenant obli- 
gations,” in respect of family worship, and justified himself alto- 
gether; asserting that he had a right to do as he pleased in all the 
particulars complained of. On all these points, the deacon labor- 
ed affectionately and faithfully to convince him of his errors, and 
to persuade him to a full discharge of those plain christian duties, 
to which he had bound himself in the church covenant, but without 
obtaining any satisfaction. The interview was interrupted by some 
one calling; Mr. B. was requested to call on the deacon again, and 
promised to do it, but it probably slipped his recollection, as he did 
not call. Here, then, was the ‘‘ first step’ in a regular course of 
discipline. ‘The deacon so meant it, as Mr. B. was afterward fully 
and seasonably apprised. ‘The true reasons, therefore, and the 
obvious propriety too, of the advice given to Mr. B. by the deacon, 
will now be easily discerned. A threefold cause of dissatisfaction 
existed in the mind of the deacon, and im the minds of very many 
of the church. His leaving our church for one of a different faith, 
his frequent attendance on theatrical exhibitions, and his neglect. 
of the worship of God in his family ; in respect to all of which, he 
persisted in fully justifying his conduct, and in denying the right 
of the church to interfere. Just so long as either of those causes 
of complaint remained, the church could not consistently dismiss 
and recommend him, to any other church. Had he gone to any 
other church, to a church holding precisely the same faith with 
ourselves, and with whom we were on terms of the most perfectly 
reciprocal intercourse, we could not, and most assuredly should not, 
have recommended him, so long as he continued either to attend 
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the theatre, or to neglect family worship; so long, indeed, as he 
should continue to violate, and to justify himself for violating, 
plain covenant obligations. , 

You say that after this interview, the affair rested as it was left 
by Mr. B. and the deacon, for more than eighteen months, and 
that during all that time, Mr. B. had reason to believe that the 
course he was pursuing by the advice of its officers, was approved 
by the members and the Pastor of the Tabernacle Church. We 
should be a little surprised at this statement, did we not know how 
easily the most honest witness may err in his recollection. 

Mr. Brown had reason to believe that we approved the course he 
was pursuing? What course? His leaving our worship and com- 
munion, for that of a church, with whom, as he well knew, we did 
not hold fellowship? His attending theatrical exhibitions, and 
denying the right of the church to support their own constitution 
and covenant? His habitually neglecting to worship God in_ his 
family, and asserting his right to do so without asking permission 
of the church? Had Mr. Brown, we would beg leave very re- 
spectfully to inquire, had Mr. B. reason to believe that in these 
particulars his conduct was approved ? ‘ 

On the contrary he had been kindly admonished, concerning 
his course, and explicitly told that in ail these particulars, the 
church decidedly disapproved of his course, and felt uneasy re- 
specting it. He had been assured that his conduct involved a 
breach of the covenant, which the church could not ultimately 
overlook. ‘The only “ course” which the church ‘ approved” was 
that he should delay to ask for a dismission and recommendation, 
which they could not grant, as long as there was any reason to 
hope that he would return in every respect to his duty, to duties, 
which of his own accord, he had bound himself to perform. [C.] 
It was during the lapse of this same eighteen months, that Mr. 
Brown had an interview with the first mentioned deacon. At this 
interview, he was ‘‘ labored with,” as before. ‘The other deacon, 
whose interview has been so particularly described, came in, be- 
fore the interview of which we are now speaking, was closed, and 
again went fully into all the existing difficulties between Mr. 
Brown and the church. Obtaining no satisfaction from Mr. B. 
but finding that he still justified himself as before, and denied the 
jurisdiction of the church in the matters complained of, the deacon 
explicitly and frankly told Mr. Brown, that he wished him to consid- 
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er this occasion, as the second regular step, in a regular course of 
discipline, and then formally called upon his brother deacon, in 
the presence and hearing of Mr. B. to be his witness and his 
second. Mr. B. replied, you have not taken the first step. The 
deacon replied, yes. I have, and then referred him to the time and 
place, to. wit, the interview already detailed. From this moment, 
certainly, Mr. Brown knew that a course of discipline had been 
commenced and was in progress, and that it could be terminated 
only, by satisfying the aggrieved brethren, who had commenced it, 
that the causes of dissatisfaction were removed, or by their bring- 
ing it before the church for their decision. From this time he 
knew that the dissatisfaction existing in the church was serious, 
and that he could avoid ultimate censure, only in the way pointed 
out. After this ‘‘ second step’? was taken, one of the deacons 
suggested to the Pastor, that he was now ready to bring the matter, 
in some form, before the church. The Pastor requested him to 
wait, till he should have opportunity to converse again with Mr. B. 
and ascertain more fully his views and feelings, in relation to the 
several points at issue between him and the church. This was 
accordingly done. ‘The interview between Mr. B. and the Pastor, 
was unreserved, friendly and full on every point of importance, 
but entirely unsatisfactory. ‘The same spirit of self-justification 
was manifested, as on former occasions. It was now seen that 
any farther effort would be unavailing. Mr. B. avowed an entire 
change in his views of the nature of church-covenants, that he 
considered them far less binding than formerly, that he considered 
himself at liberty to construe and interpret them for himself, and 
that the church had no right to call him an heretic, and “ if they 
had true charity, would not call him an heretic, should he even 
avow himself an atheist’’—(we use his own words)—that he now 
felt himself ‘‘ at home” at the First Church, and was much better 
satisfied with their more catholic preaching, and less rigorous dis- 
cipline, than with ours, and that to have the possibility of his return 
to us, suggested to him at all, was exceedingly irksome and unplea- 
sant. It was therefore concluded that the business should now 
come before the church, and that the best way of doing it, would 
be to say to Mr. B. that they were now ready to receive, and act 
upon his request for dismission, &c. When the request was read 
to the church, it was immediately referred to a committee, with 
instructions to report at the next meeting, what course the church 
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ought to pursue. Here, again, we are compelled to correct some 
important inaccuracies, in the information on which your state- 
ments are founded. ‘It is not true” say the committee, ‘ that 
they did not call on Mr. B.” ‘* They did call on him, and inform- 
ed him when and where they had appointed to meet, and confer 
with him. 'The meeting was held at the house ofthe senior dea- 
con.” 

The committee kindly and affectionately strove with Mr. Brown, 
uponevery subject of difficulty and complaint. They freely and 
affectionately pointed out to him his several violations, of the: 
church-covenant; they told him, when they found he was deter- 
mined to persevere in the course he had so long pursued, what the. 
church had done in similar cases, and what they would probably 
do in this. They were perfectly frank, open, and explicit, as far 
as a committee could be. More than one of the committee express- 
ly stated to him what issue of the difficulties he must expect. He 
asked one of the committee, in the course of the evening, ‘“‘ What 
the church would probably do with his case?” ‘* Whether they 
would probably excommunicate him,” adding, “I should not like 
that very well.” The member of the committee to whom he put 
the question, replied, “‘ They will probably withdraw from you, as 
one that walketh disorderly, as they have done in such cases _be- 
fore.” ‘‘ Well,” replied Mr. B. ‘that, to be sure, would be a lit- 
tle milder form, but I should not like that, for it would be about the 
same thing.’ [D.] 

If these statements ofthe committee, severally and jointly made, 
may be relied on, the impropriety of saying, that previous to this 
interview, Mr. Brown was entirely unconscious of having given the 
church any occasion for offence, or, that it had never before been 
intimated in the most distant manner, that the design was enter- 
tained of censuring him, will be apparent. He had been repeated- 
ly apprised of the offence which he had given to the church, and 
that two of its officers had some time before commenced a course 
of discipline, in relation to his case. He was told that the commit- 
tee were sent out to Jabor with him in the name ofthe church. He 
however still justified himself for all his conduct to the close of the 
interview. We are astonished at the assertion, that ‘‘ the com- 
mittee endeavored to obtain a promise from him, that whatever 
course the church might pursue, in reference to his case, he would 
be entirely satisfied with it.’ We notice it, only to correct it, and 
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not because it has the least bearing upon any point of importance. 
We were indeed astonished, that such an assertion should have 
been gravely inscribed on the pages of your communication. ‘The 
committee solemnly affirm, that nothing, having the remotest rela- 
tion to such a promise, not the faintest suggestion of the kind, was 
ever hinted at, directly or indirectly by them. After they saw how 
fruitless, all farther efforts would be likely to prove, ‘‘ the most they 
pretended to ask of him, was, that he would give the whole subject 
his most serious consideration.” 

At the next meeting of the church, the committee as they had 
been instructed, reported. A full history of all the efforts, and 
‘private steps,” which had been employed by the officers of the 
church, was rehearsed to the church. At this moment, all farther 
proceedings were arrested, till to important inquiries had been 
answered: 1, “‘ What is the import of the Motion submitted by 
the committee? Is it bona fide excommunication?” ‘This question 
was put by one who had not long been accustomed to the dis- 
cipline of the church. The answer of the two senior members of 
the committee, one of whom was also clerk of the church, and who 
was as intimately acquainted with the various phraseology employ- 
ed by the church, on similar occasions, as any one could be, was 
promptly and distinctly, “ Li is bona fide excommunication.” 'The 
question, moreover, came from one, who was prepared to object to 
any motion not involving excommunication. ‘The other question 
was, ‘‘ Does Mr, Brown know that we intend to act on his case to- 
night, and will he be present?” ‘The answer, as the church un- 
derstood it, was, ‘‘ He knows, or is apprised of the fact, but is 
determined not to appear before the church.” A member present, 
who had the best means of knowing, informed the church that ‘* Mr. 
Brown HAD MADE UP HIS MIND NOT TO APPEAR BEFORE THE CHURCH 
at ALL.” Of this assurance, from the member referred to, and 
whose feelings were, and are unquestionably, specially friendly 
and kind towards Mr. B. there is ample evidence. ‘The church 
then, after learning all ‘‘ the gradual proceedings at successive in- 
tervals,’ which had been resorted to; that Mr. B. justified himself 
in every particular; and in every particular denied the jurisdiction 
and authority of the church; and, that he had, accordingly, 
‘‘ made up his mind, not to appear at all before the church,” pro- 
ceeded to adopt and sanction the Report and Motion of the com- 
mittee, excommunicating William Brown Junior from the 'Taber- 
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We have thus, we believe, made out a case of regular discipline, 
preparatory to, aiid terminating in, an act of excommunication. 
We have shown that Mr. B. was privately, regularly, and faithfully 
“dealt with,’ or admonished, by one brother alone, and afterwards 
by two brethren together. ‘That he was fully apprised of all the 
allegations that were brought against him, in the Report of the com- 
mittee, repeatedly apprised, and for a long time before. If you in- 
quire for his accuser before the church, we reply that he was his 
own accuser. ‘he object of an accuser is plainly to bring the mat- 
ter fairly before the church. Mr. Brown, we repeat it, was his 
own “responsible accuser under his own proper signature and 
name.” He had long before wished and proposed to ask for a dis- 
mission, é&c. And it was deemed altogether a more courteous 
mode of bringing the subject to the cognizance of the church, to 
allow Mr. Brown an opportunity of sending in his request. Plainly 
absurd, then, would it have been, for any member of the church to 
have come forward and accused Mr. B. of having left our commu- 
nion for yours, when he had just informed the church of the fact, 
formally in the terms of his request. [F.] We have shown that 
the church then labored with him faithfully, by their committee, 
that the committee apprised him explicitly, what course the church 
would probably pursue, and that the church finally acted, only 
when they had been assured, that he denied their jurisdiction alto- 
gether, and “‘had made up his mind that he would by no means 
appear before the church.’ Nothing was introduced into the re- 
port, which had not for many months before, as Mr. B. well knew, 
been complained of in the church; nothing in regard to which, he 
had not been regularly admonished, first by one and then by 
two of the brethren of the church ; nothing which he did not know 
had been the occasion of regular disciplinary proceeding ; nothing 
the truth of which he ever questioned; (for he never pretend- 
ed to say, that he did maintain family prayers, or that he did 
not frequently attend the theatre, or that he did not now intend 
permanently to connect himself, with an Unitarian church, but of 
course admitted the charges to be true;) nothing, for which, he 
did not invariably put in a plea of entire self-justification—nothing, 
in short, in respect of which, he did not, to the very last, deny the 
right of interference on the part of the church. 

Nor would it have been necessary, perhaps, that the committee 
should have gone in their Report, beyond the simple matter contain- 
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ed in our third allegation, but to show to the church, that they had 
labored faithfully, but ineffectually, on two other‘¢rounds of com- 
plaint, both of them plain violations of the church-covenant, one of 
them extensively, and the other generally, if not universally known 
in the church. It was not deemed right, either by the committee 
or the church, that they should appear to pass over in utter silence 
any just ground of complaint. And the committee moreover, were 
desirous to show that all had been done, which could with any rea- 
sonable hope of success, be done, to convince Mr. B. of his errors 
and offences, and to bring him to a sense of duty. As to a public 
admonition, the church never practise it in cases like the present. 
A similar remark would apply to the necessity of a temporary sus- 
pension. We have practised it in those cases only, where an of- 
fender confesses his guilt, and professes repentance, but in respect 
of which, the church is persuaded that time is necessary to prove 
repentance to be sincere, and furthermore that some expression of 


our feelings towards a public and flagrant offence, is due to the 


same public, before whose eyes such an offence has been commit- 
ted. 

We have now defended our vote of the 26th of September, A.D. 
1831, on three distinct and independent grounds—viz. 

1. That your own construction of the force and effect of that 
vote, can be sustained only on the supposition, that Mr. Brown was 
excommunicated. 

2. That admitting our proceedings to have been less gradual 
and formal in Mr. B.’s case, than would be deemed necessary in 
case of private offences, they would still be valid, viewed as an act 
of excommunication. 

3. ‘hat in the case of Wm. Brown, Jr. all the steps and mea- 
sures essential to a regular course of discipline, were resorted to, 
at successive intervals, and that it was meant to be, by the church, 
at the time, and in truth, was a case of regular, bona fide excom- 
munication. [G.] 

From what passed between Mr. B. and the committee appointed 
to attend to his case, as detailed on p. 16th of this communication, 
and from what seem to have been Mr. B.’s feelings at the time, the 
inference would appear to us irresistible, that Mr. B. himself al- 
ways regarded it as an act of excommunication, or “ about the 
same thing.” He was charged with three offences against the 
church. The neglect of family prayer he could not consider a 
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charge against his moral character, for he always admitted the fact, 
on the one hand, and always denied its criminality, in any sense, 

on the other. Tis attendance at the theatre was known as public- 
ly before our vote was passed, as afterwards—and besides he al- 

ways regarded it as a perfectly harmless thing—and as to his 

leaving our communion, for yours, of this, serely he could not have 

been ashamed. How, then, shall we account for the astonishment, 
and indignation, with which he received our vote, pronouncing it 
more atrocious than the recent tragedy in this town, (we again 

quote his own words) had he regarded it in any other light than as 

an act of excommunication. And with your views of it, believing — 
that we had inflicted upon him, no ecclesiastical censure whatever, 
but had merely stripped him of his ecclesiastical relations, and left 
him as free for admission into your church, as any person, who 
had never belonged to a christian church, how, we ask, could you, 
while entertaining such views, cherish such a deep sympathy with 
Mr. B. in relation to the blow under which he had fallen? [H.] 

You contend that, provided we had proceeded with perfect 
regularity, we had no right to excommunicate a member for the 
offences alleged against Mr. Brown. One thing you will grant the 
moment you read the constitution and covenant of our church, 
viz. that those offences were ail violations of the covenant. [IJ.] 
Now we ask with perfect confidence, if you deny to a church the 
right to make the conditions of their covenant, the basis of disci- 
pline, if there is not, plainly, an end, at once, to all church disci- 
pline whatever? We ask what other voluntary institution on 
earth would expect that right to be questioned 2? We will, howev- 
er, inform you, that some years since, the subject came up in our 
church, in the case of some persons, who, without any thing else 
being alleged against them, were charged with having left the 
communion of the church, in adisorderly manner. 

The subject, that it might be fully and forever settled, was refer- 
red to a committee, of which the late Dr. Worcester was chairman, 
aman of whom it may not be too much, even for us, to say, that 
few men have ever understood better the nature and principles of 
sound scriptural discipline. The Report was elaborate, able, and 
conclusive. It maintained that for all breaches of the covenant, 
for which the church could not obtain satisfaction, in the reforma- 
ation of the offender, they were bound to separate him’ from their 


communion, (excommunicate) ; but that the form of doing it might 
V 
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and should be varied, according as the offence was deemed to be 
more or less flagrant. ‘‘ Some should be delivered over to Satan,’ 
‘s others should be put away,” ‘‘ while from others still, the church 
were simply to withdraw” ; but in every case it was excommunica- 
tion. The Report was adopted, and has ever since been the “ com- 
mon law’ of the church. At?that very time ‘‘ they withdrew” from 
several persons, and thus excommunicated them. You speak of 
the phraseology of our vote, as negativing the supposition that Mr. 
Brown was excommunicated, because it alleges that his connexion 
with the church was thereby dissolved. ‘This is the first intimation 
we have ever had, that the ecclesiastical relations of any church- 
member can be so effectually terminated and dissolved in any other 
way, as by excommunication. It is one of the most common 
phrases by which the vote of excommunication, in case even of 
the most flagrant offences, is concluded on the records of this 
church. | 

And now, respected friends, in taking our final leave of this 
correspondence, which we have neither sought nor avoided, we beg 
leave very kindly and very respectfully to suggest, that even had 
you succeeded in refuting the charge of disregarding our disci- 
pline, which we presume you will not now undertake to allege, 
there would still remain, as we think, a more serious barrier to re- 
ciprocal intercommunion, and church-fellowship, alluded to in the 
first of the reasons assigned by us, for declining to grant the 
request of Mrs. Martha Baker. ‘‘ We close,” respected friends, 
“as we began,” by saying, very honestly and conscientiously, 
that we see no good reason for retracting any part of the vote 
of the 26th of September last.  [K.] 

A true copy from the Church Records. 

Attest. S. H. Arcuer, Clerk pro tem. Tab. Ch’h. 
Salem, 17th Jan. 1832. 


NOTES. 


os 


A.—p. 153. 


If “the church cannot make a member, no member, but by ex- 
communication,’ may not a church, when an individual, by his 
own voluntary removal, has made himself no member, declare itself 
absolved of obligation to exercise further watch and care over him, 
which we take to be the import of the Motion of the Tabernacle 
Church respecting Mr. Brown. While the Platform disapproves 
of such removal, it does not authorize a church to make it the occa- 
sion of a censure. The extent to which it allows the church to go, 
is ‘not to consent thereto.’’ ‘The article on this point, (3d chap. 
xiii.) concludes thus: ‘If the case be doubtful, and the person 
not to be persuaded, it seemeth best to leave the matter unto God, 
and not forcibly to detain him.” 

We are surprised to learn, that the Tabernacle Church is igno- 
rant of any other way of dissolving the connexion between an in- 
dividual and a church, than that of excommunication. ‘The Cam- 
bridge Platform was agreed upon A. D. 1649. It was soon discov- 
ered, in the course of its practical operation as a code of ecclesias- 
tical laws, that it was defective in not providing a method by which 
churches could relieve themselves of the obligation to exercise a 
watch and care over persons who, by voluntarily retiring from their 
communion, had placed themselves beyond their reach. It would 
have been thought, even in those days, a violent exercise of power, 
to excommunicate a person for such a cause. The practice was 
accordingly introduced, and became prevalent, of officially and pub- 
licly dissolving the connexion between a church and a seceding 
member, by a process entirely distinct from either of the usual cen- 
sures, and whose whole effect was upon the church that passed it, 
absolving it from the obligation to exercise an oversight which by 
the removal of the individual had become difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable. ‘The ‘‘ Articles of Union,” noticed in our communication 
of Nov. 8th, drawn up more than forty years after the Platform, 
and which, the reader will bear in mind, are declared by Dr. Cot- 
ton Mather to be as true a description as could be given of our ec- 
clesiastical constitution, make particular provision for such cases 
in the following terms: ‘ It may sometimes come to pass that a- 
church-member, not otherwise scandalous, may sinfully withdraw, 
and divide himself from the communion of the church to which he 
belongeth : in which case, when all due means for reducing him 
prove ineffectual, he having thereby cut himself off from that 
church’s communion, the church may justly esteem and declare it- 
self discharged of any further inspection over him.” This method 
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of procedure has always been practised in churches founded upon 
the principles of congregationalism. Baxter, in pronouncing the 
following sentence upon a person who had withdrawn from his 
communion under aggravating circumstances, ‘* you are no more 
a member of this church or of my pastoral charge,” takes care to 
distinguish the act from excommunication. ‘* Because you shall 
. have no pretence to say that we deal hardly with you, JL shall not 
meddle with that which is commonly called excommunication, 
against you.” 


B...p. 156. 


The first remark we have to make in reply to this reasoning in 
reference to the right of a church to dispense with the previous 
steps in cases of public offences, is, that it is all grounded upon a 
most extraordinary misinterpretation of the language of the Plat- 
form. ‘The argument assumes that the Platform authorizes a sum- 
mary process of excommunication, where the offence is either pub- 
lic at first, or of a heinous and criminal nature. ‘The Platform, 
however, requires that ‘‘the offence be more public at first AND 
of a more heinous and criminal nature.” ‘The offence must pos- 
sess not merely the attribute of early publicity, but of heinousness 
and criminality also. In reference to all other cases the Platform 
insists upon the observance of the several previous steps. _ ‘Their 
observance is absolutely necessary to the preservation of the rights 
of members, and to the dignity and reputation of churches. A 
system of ecclesiastical discipline, in which these previous steps 
are neglected, is repugnant to the spirit of the gospel, and be- 
comes, in its practical operation, in the highest degree unjust and 
tyrannical. 

We might almost raise a question, according to the latest decis- 
ions respecting church discipline, whether the offences charged 
against Mr. Brown were, properly speaking, public offences, in the 
sense required by the expression, “‘ public at first.” A council, 
composed ofthe Rev. Drs. Jenks, Beecher, Fay and Wisner, and 
a representation from their churches, assembled in the vestry of 
the Howard Street Church, in Salem, last summer; and the Result 
which they pronounced has been published. It is therein declar- 
ed that every offence is private ‘‘the commission of which was 
witnessed by only a few individuals.” Ofcourse a public offence 
is one *‘ the commission of which is witnessed by several or many 
individuals.” By applying this definition to the language of the 
Platform, it becomes something like tls: ‘Ifthe offence be one, 
the first commission of which was witnessed by many individuals, 
and also of a heinous and criminal nature,” é&c. The Howard 
Street Council and the Tabernacle Church are completely at va- 
riance upon this point ; it may well be questioned, indeed, whether 
the offence of the infamous Corinthian sinner, alluded to by the 
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latter, can be entitled, according to the definition of the former, a 
“¢ public offence.” ‘here is ‘still another remark which we wish 
to make with reference to the principles laid down by the Taber- 
nacle Church, respecting the treatment of public offences. ‘They 
affirm that “‘ it is the practice of many of the best regulated church- 
es in New-England,” to dispense with the usual gradual proceed- 
ings in such cases. ‘They adduce the example, without giving his 
name, of ‘‘ one of the most distinguished ministers, and most care- 
ful disciplinarians which our country has produced,’ settled 
over a church ‘‘ as numerous, as intelligent, as respectable, and 
as attentive to sound discipline as any other.’ ‘They also quote 
the language of another eminent minister, to the same effect— 
“ Public offences of course supersede the necessity of private 
steps.” We cannot dissemble our surprise to find such principles 
asserted by the Tabernacle Church, so soon after the publication 
of the Result of the Howard Street Council, whose proceedings and 
decisions they have been understood to approve. That Result pre- 
sents the following view of the subject. ‘“ If the right does exist, 
to bring a public offence directly before the church, without pre- 
vious steps of a private character, (on which point the council do 
not express an opinion) the existence of this right does not super- 
sede the expediency and the duty, im many cases, of taking the 
previous steps. Such expediency and duty, in the judgment of the 
council, would exist in reference to very many cases which are, ac- 
cording to the definitions usually given, public offences.” As it 
was on the ground of some alleged omission of the preliminary 
steps, on the part of the late Pastor of the Howard Street Church, 
that the council pronounced sentence. against him, it is to be hoped 
that the learned doctors who composed it will forthwith mete out 
the same measure of condemnation, to the ministers and churches 
whose irregular and unjust practices are thus proclaimed and ap- 
proved by the ‘Tabernacle Church. 


C.—p. 159 


“ The course he was pursuing by the advice of its officers” can 
only mean what is here described, and the preceding paragraph 
might as well have been spared. Let it be observed that there 
were three charges adduced by the Tabernacle Church against Mr. 
Brown, two of which, according to them, went to affect his moral 
and religious character, and that these charges were in reference 
to alleged offences, which they declare to have been notorious, one 
of them known ‘the very day it took place,” to all the members 
of their church and to all the congregation with whom they wor- 
ship ; and the other also known to their church generally. Let it 
be observed that they aflirm that they were bound by the authority 
of an aposile as well as by the Platform, for offences such as they 
represent his to have been, to cast him out from among them at the 
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very next church meeting which might occur after these offences 
had become known to them. Let it then be observed that, so far 
from doing this, they made unwearied efforts to allure him back to 
their worship and communion, where, as they say, all difficulty 
could easily have been “‘ removed by the hand of christian fidelity 
and affection ;” that instead of inflicting upon him “summary ex- 
communication,’ they indulged for years an earnest and anxious 
desire that he would return to their arms outstretched continually 
to welcome him back; and that it was not thought expedient to 
denounce or reject him until they had exhausted all hope of his 
recovery to their communion. 3 

We wish it also to be particularly observed that the third charge 
relates to the length of time during which Mr. Brown had been ab- 
sent from the communion of the Tabernacle Church previous to 
presenting his request for dismission ; and that it is freely and fully 
acknowledged that it had been his original purpose and proposal to 
present that request immediately upon leaving their communion ; 
that he was prevailed upon to defer it by the advice and persua- 
sions of their own deacons; that he did present it so soon as it was 
intimated that they were ready to receive it; and that for this de- 
lay, thus occasioned, he was denounced and rejected by them. 
Let all these things be considered, and the true character of this 
transaction will be sufficiently apparent. ¢ 


D.—p. 161. 


Mr. Brown feels under the necessity of denying the correct- 
ness of many of the statements contained in the foregoing com- 
munication. He declares that he was more than once encouraged 
by members of the Tabernacle Church to request a recommenda- 
tion to an orthodox church, which they affirmed would be 
readily granted. He has not the slightest recollection of any. 
thing being said about ‘the second step,” or ‘the first step,” 
at any interview with the deacons. He is confident that the only 
person or persons that ever ‘‘ called on him,’ was the Pastor of 
the Tabernacle Church, the only avowed object of whose visit was 
to procure his letter requesting a dismission. It seems to him im- 
possible, if the statements now made by the Tabernacle Church 
are correct, that he could have failed to receive the idea that he 
was under discipline, and he solemnly avers that he had no suspi- 
cion of any thing of the kind previous to his interview with the 
committee of the church. Those of us, who conversed with him 
at the time on this subject, can testify that he never appeared to 
us to be aware of an exposure to a censure, but that on the contra- 
ry he manifested uniformly an earnest desire to avoid a violation of 
their rules of discipline, and a patient hope to obtain from them a 
regular dismission. 
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E.— p. 162. 


We cannot but consider the proceedings of this meeting, as thus 
described, very remarkable. ‘The church was called to act on a 
case, according to their account, of an aggravated character. A 
resolute determination to excommunicate the offender pervaded 
every breast. It was insisted that it should be a bona fide excom- 
munication, and that there should be no mistake in the matter. 
And it is now solemnly declared that he was excommunicated, and 
that it was universally intended and understood to be so at the 
time. ‘The questions irresistibly suggest themselves, Why was he 
not excommunicated in the usual terms? Why adopt this strange 
and doubtful phraseology? Why avoid the word excommunication? 

In reference to the declaration said to have been made by a 
member present, who had the best means of knowing, that ‘* Mr. 
Brown had made up his mind not to appear before the church at 
all,’ Mr. Brown would inquire whether the import of that mem- 
ber’s information was not simply this, ‘‘ that he did not think it 
probable Mr. Brown would be there that evening?’ Whether it 
was not very natural for the member to express such an opinion, 
knowing that Mr. B. had not for some time been in the habit of 
attending their church meetings and had not then been particular- 
ly summoned? And whether, if such were the import of the 
member’s information, it be not entirely misrepresented in the 
present communication of the Tabernacle Church? With respect 
to the attempt of the committee to extort a promise from him that 
he would submit with entire acquiescence to whatever course the 
church might adopt, Mr. Brown would observe that he has a dis- 
tinct recollection of the whole interview with that committee, that 
he related the conversation which then took place, immediately af- 
terwards, to a friend, and that that friend remembers perfectly 
well that the attempt to extort the said promise was mentioned par- 
ticularly by him at the time. 


F.—p. 163. 


The circumstances under which Mr. Brown was induced to ad- 
dress the letter to the Tabernacle Church, which is thus declared 
to have been used by them as a self-accusation, are conclusive evi- 
dence to our minds that he was not at the time known by the Pas- 
tor of that church to be under discipline. We perceive, with ex- 
treme regret, that the present communication represents that the 
Pastor had been informed of the disciplinary proceedings of {the 
brethren, before he called on Mr. Brown and advised him to send 
in his request ; that he knew him to be under discipline at the 
time, and that he was a party to the scheme by which, under the 
expectation of obtaining a dismission, Mr. Brown was to be ensnar- 
ed into the attitude of a self accuser. But we cannot believe it. 
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We think that the Tabernacle Church must be mistaken in the 
statement they have now given. We cannot believe that the Rev. 
Mr. Cleaveland went to a member of his church whom he knew to 
be under discipline, and proposed to him to request a dismission 
and recommendation to another church; that he encouraged and 
induced the unsuspecting individual to present such a request, 
when the only use which was designed to be made of it was to 
consider and treat it as a self-accusation. Respect for their Pastor 
compels us to discredit the account which the Tabernacle Church 
has given of this transaction. , 


G.—p. 164. 


According to their own account, the disciplinary proceedings of 
the Tabernacle Church, in this case, were essentially defective. 
The first step was taken in such an inadequate and ambiguous 
manner that the offending brother was not aware of it at the time. 
The Pastor visited him but once, whereas Dis. Beecher, Jenks, 
Fay and Wisner declare that in case his first visit proved meffect- 
ual, it was his duty to repeat it, ‘“‘ taking with him one or two 
more.” ‘The constitution of the Tabernacle Church thus provides 
for the excommunication of a member. ‘ Art. iv. ‘That an of 
fending member, being found guilty by the church, and not sub- 
mitting after the first and second admonition, administered with 
proper humility and solemnity, and after due long suffering, shall 
be rejected and cut off from the church.” In the case now before 
us, the whole proceeding, so far as the church was concerned, was 
begun and finished in one evening. We cannot declare our dis- 
approbation of such precipitance and irregularity in better terms 
than in those employed by the Reverend divines of the Howard 
Street Council. Speaking ofthe previous and successive steps 
required in cases of censure, they say—‘‘ No language can ex- 
press too strongly the importance of a faithful adherence to them 
by pastors and brethren, in discharging their duties to one another 
and to the whole church.” 


H.—p. 165. 


Neither the First Church nor Mr. Brown has ever complained of 
the effect of the proceedings of the Tabernacle Church considered 
as ecclesiastical censures. As such their irregularity renders them 
utterly null and void. What he complains of, and we disapprove, 
is the calumnious tendency in reference to his character, of the 
Report which the Tabernacle Church has recorded on the perma- 
nent pages of its annals. It appears, from the strong language in 
which the Tabernacle Church expressed its disapprobation of our 
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zonduct in receiving Mr. Brown to our communion after an inter- 
yal of nearly three years from his removal from their worship, and 
of nearly one year from the date of their proceedings in reference 
to his request for recommendation to us, that, while they withheld 
from him the opportunities for self-defence which the principles of 
their own discipline secure to each member of their body, it 
was their design to attach such a stigma to his name as 
to deprive him ever after of the privileges and rights of a christian 
believer. 


I.—p. 165. 


We have read the constitution and covenant of the Tabernacle 
Church, and we cannot by any means subscribe to all their in- 
terpretations of the said documents. ‘That Mr. Brown did not 
maintain ‘‘the worship of God” in his family, is what the 
Tabernacle Church have no right to affirm. They have no right 
to prescribe the mode in which such worship is to be maintained 
by each individual of their body. The covenant of the Tab- 
ernacle Church is less objectionable in these respects than its 
practice. It declares that the conscientious convictions of its in- 
dividual subscribers, and not the arbitrary decisions of the major- 
ity, shall be the guide of their faith and deportment, and the in- 
terpreter of their obligations. ‘‘ We engage to walk together, par- 
ticularly in a church state, in the faith and order of the’ gospel, 
as far as we shall have the same revealed to us by the word and 
spirit of God; conscientiously attending the worship of God in all 
its parts; in secret, in the family,” é&c. (See ‘ Articles and Cove- 
nant of the Tabernacle Church,” é&c. p. 10.) It is an unauthor- 
ized and tyrannical exercise of power to require subscription to a 
constitution or covenant, and then to bind the consciences of the 
subscribers to such particular interpretations of its general expres- 
sions as the church may see fit from time to time to promulgate. 
Such however was the attempt of the Tabernacle Church in this 
instance. They acknowledge (see Report of their Committee, p. 
140,) that they endeavored to force their interpretations of the 
general provisions of their articles and covenant upon Mr. Brown, 
in opposition to his own sense of their meaning and obligation. 

There is nothing in the history of ecclesiastical usurpation more 
opposed to the rights of conscience than such a practice. It is quite 
enough, for persons calling themselves protestants to require sub- 
scription to any human compositions viewed as articles of faith; but 
to hold the individual subscriber bound to such interpretations of his 
covenant obligations as a majority of the church members may at 
any time dictate, and also to hold him bound forever to a particu- 
lar system of doctrines, against his own conscientious convictions, 
seems to us the very height of spiritual despotism. 
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The Tabernacle Church appears to assert the principle that an 
individual is bound by his ‘‘ covenant obligations” to adhere for- 
ever to a particular system of doctrines. Even if the further study 
of the scriptures should shake his faith in that system, he is still 
considered to be thus bound; and if he follows the word of God 
rather than the human formulary, and declares his change of views, 
he is exposed to the imputation of being guilty of the violation of 
a solemn vow. In other words, the Tabernacle Church requires 
its members, in case they conscientiously believe the declarations 
of its covenant and the word of God to be at variance, to submit 
to the church rather than to scripture. Is not this setting up the 
authority of fallible men in the place of the authority of Christ? 
{s it not usurping his prerogative? Can he be considered ‘ sole 
king in his own kingdom,” where this claim is asserted ? 

Whoever permits any man or body of men to exercise a con- 
trol of this kind, is no longer a free subject of the kingdom of 
Christ, whose throne is in the private conscience, but has passed 
under the dominion of those who have usurped his authority. Who- 
ever countenances such an assumption by human hands of a pow- 
er which belongs to ‘‘ the one master,” ought to reflect whether he 
is not, by so doing, violating his allegiance to him who is the only 
‘** Head of the Church.” 

It is truly distressing to think of the multitudes in christendom, 
who, without being aware of it, are thus actually arrayed in oppo- 
sition to the authority of Christ. 


—— 


K.—p. 166. 


We ask the reader to compare the account of this transaction, 
even as given by the T'abernacle Church, with their vote of Sept. 
26th, 1831, in which this church is accused of having manifested 
‘fan entire disregard to the discipline’ of the Tabernacle Church, 
by ‘‘ readily admitting to its communion” ‘ those” whom they 
had ‘‘ excommunicated,” thus rendering their disciplinary acts 
null and void. To say nothing of the propriety of the expres- 
sions ‘*‘ excommunicated,” “ discipline,” &c. it seems that Wm. 
Brown, Jr. is ‘‘ rHosr” whom they had excommunicated, and 
that instead of our manifesting “‘ an entire disregard” to their pro- 
ceedings in reference to him, his admission to our church was de- 
ferred for a length of time that would have rendered his recep- 
tion perfectly respectful to them, had he been regularly excom- 
municated for any offence whatsoever. Still the Tabernacle 
Church ‘ see no good reason for retracting any part of the vote 
of the 26th of September last’! 


Final Report and Proceedings in the case of Mrs. Baker. 


The committee to whom was referred the application of Mrs. 
Martha Baker for admission into the First Church, having had 
the same under consideration, and made all due inquiries into 
the circumstances of the case, beg leave to submit the following 


REPORT. 


The principles of christian liberty and charity manifestly 
require that all religious societies should maintain towards each 
other a spirit of kindness and courtesy, and treat with respectful 
consideration each other’s ecclesiastical and disciplinary pro- 
‘ceedings ; a rule which it ever has been, and we trust ever will 
be, the earnest desire and endeavor of this church to observe. 
As, however, these principles are too often violated, and the 
order and harmony of our churches disturbed, by the prevalence 
of an assuming, exclusive, anti-protestant spirit, which has led 
some churches to adopt an uncharitable and discourteous man- 
ner of treating their brethren in the faith, setting themselves up 
as judges over them, and denying the christian name and char- 
acter to respectable societies of professing believers ; departing 
also, in their disciplinary proceedings, from the rules of ecclesi- 
astical order, and the principles of equity and candor, especially 
by the practice, now becoming prevalent, of excommunicating 
members for having exercised that liberty of inquiry and worship 
which is secured to them by the civil constitution of our coun- 
iry, as well as by the laws of Christ’s kingdom ; thus, in effect, 
preventing improvement in christian knowledge, placing con- 
science in bondage, and obstructing the passage of believers from 
one communion to another; and claiming to have their censures, 
so passed upon individuals, regarded by the churches to which 
such individuals may remove; it becomes impossible for us to 
regard the authority or disciplinary proceedings of churches, 
when thus opposed to the principles of christian liberty, charity, 
and common justice. Our own obligation to observe those 
principles forbids it, and requires us to receive to our communion 
all apparently sincere professing christians, however they may 
have been subjected to unwarranted censures by the disciplinary 
proceedings of any such churches. 
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In respect to Mrs. Baker’s having been refused by the Taber- 
nacle Church the usual testimonials of christian character, the 
committee is satisfied that it ought to have no weight as a rea- 
son for further delay in admitting her to our communion. It 
appears from her own declarations, as well as the testimony of 
others, that a committee of that church waited upon her for the 
purpose of dissuading her from worshipping at the First Church, 
assuxing her that the doctrine of this church is entirely different 
from: theirs, that we do not admit the scriptures to have been 
written by divine inspiration, &c., and urging upon her the obli- 
gations into which she entered upon joiming their church, to ad- 
here to its doctrines and worship ; informing her, however, that 
their church would recommend her to any of the orthodox 
churches, but should they recommend her to this church, it 
would injure her children’s and her own eternal welfare; that 
they wished her to consider their visit as a warning not to attend 
the First Church, that their church never would recommend her 
ton, ane “it sie wished to run the risk of excommunication, 
she must run the risk.” 

From this evidence it sufficiently appears, not only that Mrs. 
Baker possesses great christian firmness, but that the ‘Tabernacle 
Church has nothing to allege against her moral or religious 
character, except what arises from her resolution to worship with 
the First Church. ‘The committee, therefore, recommend that, 
according to her request, she be received to the communion of 
this church, and to the full enjoyment of her christian privileges. 


D. A. Wuits, wi 


Committee. 
H. Devereux, : 


At a meeting of the Church of the First Congregational Soci- 
ety in Salem, at the house of Rev. Mr. Upham, Feb. 27, 1832; 
the foregoing Report having been duly considered, it was there- 
upon unanimously voted, that the same be accepted, and that 
Mrs. Martha Baker be accordingly admitted into this church. 


Copy of Record. Attest. Joun Prince, 


fenior Pastor of the First Church in Salem. # % 
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